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Literature 
‘The Cruise of the Marchesa” * 


Since the famous cruise of the Beagle, on which Darwin 
laid the foundations of his renown, and the more memorable 
voyage of the Challenger, there has seldom been a naturalist’s 
voyage more delightful than that recorded in the present 
volume. Kepler said that he could afford to wait a century 
for some one to understand his astronomcial laws, since God 
had waited 6000 years for an observer. Observers, indeed, 
such as Dr. Guillemard and his friends who planned and 
accomplished this cruise, are as rare as the birds-of-paradise 
of which they went in search ; for such observers the world 
has had to wait even more than 6000 years. Starting from 
Cowes, England, in January, 1882, the Marchesa, an auxil- 
iary screw schooner yacht of 420 tons, reached Ceylon 
in April. From Ceylon she proceeded via Singapore to 
Formosa and the Loochoo Islands, and thence to Japan. 
From Japan she sailed for Kamtchatka, where she remained 
three months, and then returned to Japan for a four months’ 
stay, supplemented by a six weeks’ cruise in the Chinese 
waters. Then some weeks were devoted to exploring the 
little known Sulu Archipelago and the territory of the North 
Borneo Company. Again returning to Singapore for stores, 
the yacht * browsed about ’ among the Celebes and Moluccas, 
threading the numerous intricacies of the Malay Archi- 
pelago and Philippines, and finally extending her cruise to 
the distant shores of New Guinea, sacred to those living 
jewels the birds-of-paradise. In April, 1884, she reached 
home. 

One may judge of the character of the book from this 
itinerary, and from the fact that the author altogether ignores 
Ceylon, Japan, and China, as too hackneyed for description ! 
His party consisted of naturalists and a photographer or two 
bound on a two years’ tour of research and discovery in the 
teeming waters and woods of Kamtchatka and the Spice 
Islands, From these beautiful lands they returned ladened 
with the spoils of the tropics and the Arctic zone—among 
them, 3000 specimens of birds, thousands of co/eoptera, about 
a hundred species of butterflies, and shells, curios, photo- 
graphic negatives, living pets, and stuffed animals innumer- 
able. The hunt for birds-of-paradise in the Papuan latitudes 
resulted in the finding of seventeen different species—crea- 
tures that ‘stream like golden comets through the woods ’— 
and horrify their admirers by their hideous cries! Nearly 
every page or two of the book is lit up by some capital illus- 
tration of architecture, pottery, arms, jungle settlements, 
birds, animals, or an admirable map, telling the course of 
the ship, correcting the mistakes of previous maps and charts, 
marking off harbors, and contributing effectively to our 
knowledge of this little known region. At first one is in- 
clined to look askance at so big a book, and to think that it 
might have been condensed ; but abridgment is soon seen 
to be impossible. The fascinated reader is drawn from 
chapter to chapter, through the magnificent volcano-scenery 
of Kamtchatka to the grand and lovely cliffs of Formosa ; 


* The Cruise of the Marchesa to Kamschatka and New pane. etc. By F. H. 
Guillemard. Second edition. $5. New York: Scribner & Welford. 
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then a peep into the Loo-choos shows a marvellous little 


island-kingdom that is an ‘earthly paradise’ almost un- 
known; memories of Lady Brassey and Alfred Wallace 
loom up in the gorgeous Malay Archipelago, and lure one 
on to read and read, and get his surfeit of fantastic jungles, 
rainbow-hued birds, flaming butterflies, and towering palms. 
But the surfeit never comes, and the sail through enchanted 
lands—veritable pays des romans—continues delightfully to 
the.end, when with regret the book is laid aside, and these 
lands of Robinson Crusoe and of romance fade into the 
clouds. °* 

Dr. Guillemard and his friends have been rarely success- 
ful in producing a book of enduring qualities for scientific 
discovery, picturesqueness of incident, completeness, and 
many-sided charm. It has been a delight to read it, and the 
numerous readers it must find in its one-volume form can 
but hope that the author will give them yet more of his in- 
exhaustible stores, and not confine his writings to the publi- 
cations of scientific societies. It were a pity that such 
science should not in the best sense be ‘ popularized.’ 





William Morris’s ‘‘ House of the Wolfings ”* 


It 1s 1n the midst of the ancient forest, north of the 
Bavarian highlands and east of the Rhiue, apparently (for 
there are no very precise indications), that Mr. William 
Morris has pitched the scene of his tale in prose and verse 
dealing with the desultory warfare of colonizing Roman with 
long-settled Goth. The Wolfings are a family of the latter 
race, bearing a wolf for their cognizance, all living under 
the one great roof, on their clearing, in the middle mark of 
the forest. Near them, and in similar manner, live other 
houses or snfall clans having their council place, or thing- 
stead, in the wood, at some distance from the clearing. 
Some miles away, north and south, on the banks of the same 
stream that runs by the middle mark are other communities 
of affiliated tribes—the upper mark and the nether mark. 
The fighting strength of all these families is brought together 
to resist an invasion of the Romans, and Thiodolf of the 
Wolfings and Otter of the Laxings are chosen for War- 
Dukes. Fox the Red, of Celtic race, but adopted by the 
Hrossings, relates his visit to the Roman colony, and the 
manners and the plans of the invaders. Fugitives from the 
uplands are met, who bring news of the Roman advance. 
A wagon-ring is established in the wilds; and Thiodolf 
issues from thence, entraps the Roman vanguard into an 
ambush, and defeats their main body in a pitched battle. 
But, meanwhile, another Roman army makes its way un- 
opposed into mid-mark, and the Goths are hastily recalled 
to the immediate defence of their homes; and here an 
element of the supernatural, which has had a place in the 
tale from the beginning, begins to be of importance. Thio- 
dolf has had a daughter by a goddess, the Wood-Sun, and 
this daughter, the Hall-Sun as she is called from a wonder- 
ful lamp which she tends, has the gift of prophecy which is 
denied to hermother. The latter, in dread of her husband’s 
death, induces him to put on a magic hanberk, wrought by 
the dwarfs, which preserves his life by taking away his 
strength and his courage and causing him to swoon on the « 
battlefield. Twice this happens, within view of the great 
house of the Wolfings, where the second Roman army have 
entrenched themselves. But the Wood-Sun learns from her 
daughter that Thiodolf is doomed to die fighting for his 
family ; she no longer insists on his wearing the fatal hau- 
berk ; he again leads the Goths to storm the entrenchments, 
in the moment of final 
victory. 

All this, with many an episode of glamour and adventure, 
makes a tale not inferior in interest to any that Mr. Morris 
has written. His pictures of ancient manners, and of that 
wild Europe so full of mystery and terror to its early Aryan 
populations, whose very gods were but immigrants like them- 





* The House of the Wolfings. By William Morris. London: Reeves & Turner. 





selves, their god-home left far behind in a forgotten land, 
are even superior for terseness and simple grace to anything 
in ‘The Earthly Paradise.’ The mingling of prose and verse 
is managed with much skill. The reader passes without a 
hitch from one to the other. But it must be confessed that 
the modern-antique English affected by the poet is not 
always, even in the present story, pleasing to the ear; 
that the metre, in most of the poetical passages, is felt to 
be monotonous; and that there is, at times, a suspicion of 
the harshness of the old Teutonic and Scandinavian Jays, 
which Mr. Morris, if we may dare say so, has studied more 
than is good for him. The squareness of the page and the 
ugliness of the type with which the book is printed, do not 
improve matters. But these faults are as nothing in com- 
parison with the beauties of the tale, which, as an example 
of simple story-telling, has very few rivals outside of vane 
author’s own works. 





Henry Grattan * 


Tue Lire or GRATTAN is of interest, not only as deline- 
ating the character of the man, but as an excellent sketch 
of Irish history during the eventful years in which he lived. 
Grattan was born while the rigorous laws of which Lecky 
has given so vivid a description were still oppressing Ireland. 
Aside from the statutes against Catholics, destructive alike 
to prosperity and education, Ireland was weighed down by 
restrictions upon trade and by a legislative and judicial sub- 
ordination to England which exasperated and debased her 
population. Grattan lived to see these last abolished, and 
to his eloquence and efforts, together with the natural ten- 
dency of things, is to be ascribed the principal impulse which 
resulted in the abolition of the restrictions upon trade and 
legislative and judicial independence. For a time Ireland 
had a Parliament which, so far as statutes were concerned, 
was independent, though the indirect influence of England 
was as great as ever. When the ‘Union’ was proposed, 
Grattan opposed it with the utmost vehemence, and when it 
was carried prophesied its ultimate failure. He accepted, 
however, a seat in the British Parliament. Although some 
of the methods used and encouraged by O’Connell were dis- 
tasteful to Grattan, he at last worked most heartily in favor 
of Catholic emancipation, and repeatedly introduced peti- 
tions in its behalf into Parliament. Its success, however, he 
did not live to see. 

The highest praise has been given to Grattan’s oratory. 
His manner, like that of most Irishmen, was more agreeable 
to his countrymen than to the English, but it is said by Lord 
Holland that when he first rose in the British Parliament, 
‘he rose in a House prepared to laugh athim; . . . it 
required, indeed, intense attention to catch the strange and 
long, deep-fetched whisper in which he began ; and I could 
see the incipient smile curling on Mr. Pitt’s lips at the 
brevity and antithesis of his sentences, his grotesque gesticu- 
lations, peculiar and almost foreign accent, and arch artic- 
ulation and countenance. As he proceeded, however, the 
sneers of his opponents were softened into courtesy and at- 
tention, and at length settled in delight and admiration. 
‘ Never was triumph more complete.’ His eloquence 
seems to have surpassed that of O’Connell, and his charac- 
ter to have been far more consistent. 





Ancient Civilizations + 


‘Tue History of Ancient Civilization,’ of which Mr. 
Verschoyle modestly claims only the title of editor, is avow- 
edly based on Ducoudray’s ‘ Histoire Sommaire de la Civili- 
zation,’ but has in a large part, especially in the history of 
Greek literature and art and of Latin literature, been re- 
written, with many corrections and additions, making it 


—_— 


* Life of Grattan. By Robert Dunlo cts. Philadelphia: J. B. Lippincott Co. 
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substantially a new work. It should be added that the 
chapters thus mainly due:to the American editor are de- 
cidedly the best portions of the work. The comparison 
which the title induces with Guizot’s famous work shows 
that the two books are essentially dissimilar. That of the 
great French statesman is a philosophic disquisition, while 
the present work pretends to be no more than a hand- 
book for the purposes of higher education. It commences 
with a summary of the beginnings of civilization in Egypt, 
Assyria, Judea, and Pheenicia. This summary, although 
fairly well composed, is not free from the inaccuracies which 
beset compilers who get their knowledge at second-hand. 
It is followed by a fuller and much more satisfactory ac- 
count of Greek and Roman culture, with enough of history 
to make the description intelligible. The style and ar- 
rangement of this portion of the work are particularly clear 
and good. 

On the whole, as a text-book for advanced classes in 
schools, this treatise is probably the best that has yet ap- 
peared. The illustrations add to its attraction and useful- 
ness. Its chief defects (apart from the crudity of its earlier 
chapters) are the undue limitation of its field, and its some- 
what antiquated ethnology. The ancient civilizations of In- 
dia and China were in many repects equal and in some superior 
to those of Western Asia and of Europe. India, however, 
is dismissed in a few pages, and China in half-a-dozen lines, 
containing as many errors as sentences. ‘ Chinese civiliza- / 
tion,’ we are told, ‘has remained during thousands of years 
immovable, and the information respecting it is not suffi- 
cient to enable us to estimate its value,'-—two statements 
which are absurdly inconsistent, and both of them utterly 
erroneous. It may be hoped that in the second division of 
the work, which is announced as forthcoming,—‘ The His- 
tory of Modern Civilization,—a wider and more liberal 
view will be taken of the field embraced by the title. 





Scollard’s “‘ Old and New World Lyrics” * 


Horace declares that the poems of water-drinkers can- 
not last or live long: they lack the Bacchic fire. How is it 
with the Orient-drinkers, those who drink deep of the magic 
East, of European springs, of fountains beneath the palms 
and oasis-founts that lie towards Damascus? Does it not 
often happen that the sight of Italy is an inspiration that 
will kindle a Keats or a Browning with a divine joy, fill the 
urn of fancy to overflowing, touch the lips with power of 
Sibylline vaticination, awake a sleeping Talent from slumber, 
and create a poet even sooner than Juvenal’s vaunted ‘ in- 
dignatio’? We have been struck with the tonic power of 
a trip as shown in this graceful volume from which, on 
merely turning over the leaves, float aromas of the Nile, of 
Greece, of Italy, of Switzerland. Mr. Scollard was always 
poetic, but in this book he has become more than that: he 
has become a poet. The East has ‘hatched’ him, and un- 
der its marvellous incubation the silkworm has changed to 
silk-weaver, spinning glistening threads—sonnet, quatrain, 
serenade,—from.each of which is suspended as in a clear-cut 
medallion an Oriental picture, a memory of Baalbec, a day 
in Nubia, a night in Venice, glimpses of minarets and towers 
of Ascalon. There is no labor about these verses. Appa- 
rently they flow as spontaneously as honey from the honey- 
comb, and if their sweetness is very sweet, it is because 
all young natures are sweet, like all springtimes; and so 
they should be. We have been struck with the beauty of 
such poems as ‘An African Lily,’ ‘ Princess Badoura,’ ‘As 
August Comes,’ and ‘ Sidney Godolphin,’ the only fault be- 
ing that some of them lose an epigrammatic point and 
sharpness by being just a verse or two too long. If there 
could be a copyright in bindings, the Putnams would have 
good reason to complain of the appropriation in this book 
of the binding of their Knickerbocker Series. 





Peg and New World Lyrics. By Clinton Scollard. $1. New York: F. A. Stokes 
ro. 
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Anderson’s Edition of Laing’s ‘‘ Heimskringla "* 

IT Is Now nearly half a century since Laing’s translation 
of the great Norse ‘ Heimskringla’—‘ Circle of the World’ 
—appeared (1844). The translation roused the attention 
and delight of Carlyle, whose ‘Early Kings of Norway’ 
grew directly out of it, and who reckoned that ‘ were it once 
well edited, and furnished with accurate maps and chrono- 
logical summaries, it would deserve a place among the great 
history-books of the world.’ The wish and prophecy of 
Carlyle have been fulfilled, and the literary world is now in 
possession of an edition admirable in every respect and 
superior to the elegant Swedish edition of Hildebrand in 
three volumes (1869-71). Hildebrand, of course, is un- 
surpassable in notes, tables, commentaries, vast and varied 
erudition, completeness, accuracy ; but this monumental 
edition is in Swedish—an unknown tongue, except to natives 
or the linguist,—and its storehouse of discussions as to 
antiquities, topography, and chronology is a sealed book 
to any but Norse scholars. The new American edition is 
carefully revised from Laing’s version, with the added excel- 
lence of continual illumination and elucidation from Hilde- 
brand's. ‘Editing’ of this kind is comparatively easy, and 
Prof. Anderson modestly disclaims more; yet one cannot 
read far without discovering traces of his correcting and 
guiding pen, and being thankful that this noble work has 
been entrusted to such competent hands. 

The ‘Heimskringla ’ is the work, substantially, of one man 
—Snorre Sturlason—who lived in the thirteenth century and 
was murdered by his three sons+in-law in 1241. Asa history, 
it is one of the most remarkablé works ever conceived and 
written by one man, and worthy of a place beside the great 
histories of Herodotus, Thucydides, Livy, and Tacitus. In 
character and style it rather resembles Herodotus and Livy 
than Thucydides and Tacitus, abounding as it does in poe- 
try and fable, in racy anecdote and description, in vivid 
delineation of incident and manners, and in lifelikeness of 
portraiture. It was the work of, a ‘ bold, bad, unprincipled 
man, of intellectual powers and cultivation far above any of 
his contemporaries whose literary productions have reached 
us,—a specimen of the best and worst in the characters of 
men in that transition-age from barbarism to civilization,— 
a type of the times, a man rough, wild, vigorous in thought 
and deed, like the men he describes in his Chronicle’ (p. 
246). The period of the history extends over 350 years, 
from A.D. 827 to A.D. 1184, and embraces in its compre- 
hensive scope not only the Chronicle of the Kings of Nor- 
way between those dates, but an incomparable series of ad- 
ventures, forays, cruises, battles, conquests in foreign lands, 
traits of Viking life, exploits and vicissitudes of every sort, 
—deeds of bold and bloody. sea kings interspersed with 
stories and poems, genealogical fables and dramas of the 
fireside. Charming as are the piquant chronicles of the 
French chroniqueurs,—of Villehardouin, Joinville, or even 
Froissart,—the work of Snorre towers above them as they 
tower above Matthew of Paris or Geraldus Cambrensis, as 
Matthew and Geraldus tower above Nennius or Gildas. 
Snorre is a Norse Plutarch, flooding his parchments with 
inimitable sketches, pricking into the vellum features and 
forms that will not fade, pouring from his vast memory a 
throng of pictures and studies, reminiscences and experi- 
ences that live in the mobile Icelandic, in the melodious 
Swedish, and now in graphic English, with a vitality that 
exhibits a triumph of unaided genius. Iceland and Provence, 
indeed, alone at that time held aloft the lamp of intellectual 
genius: the land of the midnight sun and the land of roses 
were dazzling centres separated by half a hemisphere, yet 
pouring forth their radiance and their roses over an inter- 
mediate region of darkness and the shadow of death. The 
attar of these delightful roses is preserved in that mighty 
urn wherein Dante gathered up all the sacred essences and 

* ~* The Heimskringla; or, The Sagas of the Norse Kings. From the Icelandic of 
Snorre Sturlason by Samuel re Second a. revised, with notes, by R. 


Anderson, late U. S. Minister to nmark. 4vols. $20. ‘New York : Scribner & 
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odors of the Middle Ages—the ‘Divina Commedia’; and 
Dante and Snorre*'stand forth as the lampadephoroi, the 
lantern-bearers of an unilluminated time whose darkness is 
all the denser for their resplendent figures. If one were to 
select the two typical men of that age, they would be Catholic 
Dante, saturated with the mysticism, the scholastic imagi- 


. nation, the learning, the poetry of the Dark Ages; and half- 


pagan ’Snorre, immersed in the mighty legends of the North, 
—blood-stained, shrewd, rapacious, gifted, dreaming his 
herculean dream of Norse vikings and Icelandic sagas, and 
summing up in himself all the sanguinary strength, all the 
spiritual tendencies, of his people,— a human Yggdrasill 
whose many-leaved, many branching saga-history over- 
spreads the entire Arctic North with its multifarious ramifi- 
cations. The murdered Snorre—the exiled Dante: fit types 
of their times, in which murder and exile could go hand in 
hand with exalted literary undertakings, and the result could 
be poems and stories over which the world has wept and 
wondered from the Crusades down to this day. 

The full record of these Chronicles is now spread before 
us in four elegant volumes, which reprint Laing’s excellent 
translation and notes and accompany both with the schol- 
arly additions and corrections of the late U. S. Minister to 
Denmark. It goes without saying that the splendid oppor- 
tunity of a four years’ stay in Copenhagen has not been 
neglected by Prof. Anderson, already well-known by his 
numerous and valuable contributions to our knowledge of 
Scandinavian literature. He not only ransacked libraries 
while there for new lore with which to adorn these pages, 
but came into contact with most of the great Norse scholars 
of the day—Stevens, Steenstrup, Sars, Rydberg, and others. 
As reviser he faithfully studied and compared Laing’s work 
with all the later editions and translations, particularly those 
of Unger, Munch, and Hildebrand; and an appropriate 
tribute is paid to Gudbrand Vigfusson, without whose ‘ Ice- 
landic-English Dictionary’ no Norse scholar can now get 
along. It is a loss irreparable to literature that Vigfusson 
did not live to carry out his undertaking of editing the Ice- 
landic text of ‘ Heimskringla’ as he had so excellently done 
those of the ‘Sturlunga Saga’ and the ‘Corpus Poeticum 
Boreale’ (Clarendon Press). ‘The reviser’s work on the new 
edition is visible in several ways. He has substituted a 
good many chapters, paragraphs, sentences, and words of 
his own for those of Laing, so as to make the translation as 
now presented correspond to the ¢extus receptus of Unger. 
Many of Laing’s notes, now obsolete or irrelevant, have 
been eliminated, and new ones gleaned from Hildebrand 
and others have been substituted. The orthography of 
names of persons and places has been (somewhat incon- 
sistently) revised. The dates of events have been in- 
serted in brackets throughout, and a new chronological table 
added; while two maps of the North in the tenth and elev- 
enth centuries show us how that region looked to Norse 
eyes at that time. Elaborate indexes of persons, places, 
and geographical names elucidate the text at various points. 
Mr. Laing’s preface and preliminary dissertation are retained, 
and an interesting biography of the genial Scotchman has 
been furnished by his son and daughter. 

The reviser pays a hearty compliment to Prof. Willard 
Fiske, the late G. P. Marsh, Dasent, and Longfellow for the 
enthusiasm and intelligence with which they pursued and 
to some extent popularized Norse poetry and Saga, and 
closes by dedicating the work to the Hon. W. F. Vilas, to 
whom he owed the’ privilege of, his sojourn in the land of 
Sagas and Eddas. The edition is limited to 520 copies, 
each copy numbered—each one that ‘ possession forever’ 
of which Thucydides spake. 





PORTRAITS of the late Miss Maria Mitchell and Miss Mary A. 
Brigham are published, with sketches, in Harfer’s Bazar for July 
12th. A full-length picture of Walter C. Dohm, the Princeton 
College runner who has lately lowered the half-mile record, ap- 
peared in Harper's Young People published July 9. 




















“The Crusade of Richard I.” * 

THE MATERIALS for: a history of Richard I. of Eng- 
land are remarkably rich and varied. . Central figure of 
the third Crusade, and the well-beloved son of the Church, 
the glory of his arms and the piety of his soul were 


extolled with delight by the monkish chroniclers. But 
unlike any earlier king of England, Richard was thrown 
- into the fullest public life of Europe. He knew and, as has 
been well said, he antagonized almost every reigning prince 
in Christendom. Exposed thus to the fullest light of praise 
and of detraction, his life was written not only by friends 
but by enemies, by Englishman and Frenchman, by German 
and by Saracen; it would be difficult, indeed, to find any 
monarch of his time of whom we have so varied sources of 
information, or in regard to whom it is possible to form 
clearer estimates. The- principal state documents of Rich- 
ard's reign have long since been published by the Master 
of the Rolls, and. with them an exhaustive preface which 
embodies a critical study of the ‘Itinerarium,’ and the clear- 
est characterization of the King. In the little volume en- 
titled ‘ The Crusade of Richard I.,’ in the series of English 
History from Contemporary Writers, will be found a great 
number of interesting extracts from the various chroniclers, 
which illustrate well the manners of the times and the preva- 
lent modes of war. There are many excellent illustrations, 
including drawings of the siege-machines which were in use 
at that day. Nothing can be more helpful to the cultivation 
of correct historical taste and of an interest in history than 
the publication of just such books as this, which, like the 
lately issued German ‘ Quellengeschichte,’ bring the original 


sources of historical writing directly before the eye of the 
reader. 





The Riverside Library for Young Peopie + 

A CAPITAL IDEA, with the promise of being fairly car- 
ried out, is that of a library published especially for the 
benefit of young folks; and Messrs. Houghton, Mifflin & Co. 
have initiated their commendable enterprise by the issue of 
two books which everybody in the country between the At- 
lantic and the Pacific ought to possess and read. John 
Fiske, whose style fascinates both young and old, tells the 
story of the Revolution in the compass of two hundred 
pages, though devoting four of his eight chapters to the 
preliminaries of the strife. In other words, he goes into 
causes and effects, and though necessarily omitting many 
picturesque incidents, so knits his story together that one 
is continually enticed on to see what is coming next. He 
also manages, while sticking to plain facts, to show what a 
power even the small boy of four or five generations ago 
was, It strikes us as a positive hit, that he makes out that 
‘the first victim of the Revolution’ was little Christopher 
Snyder, a Boston boy, eleven years old. Hardly an impor- 
tant event of the War is left unmentioned, yet the pages are 
not overloaded with details, and there is a good index. 

As for Mr. Scudder’s historical study of tne life of Wash- 
ington, we are inclined to place it among she first five or six 
biographies of the half-hundred on the subject now in ex- 
istence. It is replete with incident and anecdote, and the 
author has gone back of the nonsense, sham, and stock 
biographical pabulum usually thought necessary for young 
people, and set out the events of a century and a century 
and a half ago in very sensible language of to day. Like 
few biographers of the great struggle, he shows why, as 
well as how, things happened; what was Washington’s part 
in them, and what credit belongs to others. He shows 
clearly, too, how the Father of his Country—as the Penn- 
sylvania Germans first called him—trusted the yeomen of the 
colonies, and believed in them, and how this faith ‘ subdued 
kingdoms, wrought righteousness, obtained promises, . 


* The Crusade of Richard I. Edited by T. A. Archer, $1.50. New York: G, P, 


Putnam’s Sons 
i Fiske. 2, George Washington. By 
(The Riverside Library for Young People.) 





tx. The War of Independence. 
Horace ‘E. Scudder. 75 cts. each. 
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waxed mighty in war, turned to flight armies of aliens,’ and 
made a nation. More fully than elsewhere are Washing- 
ton’s relations to young people, their sports and their aims 
in life set forth. Unfortunately the book lacks an index, 
the value of which even young people of our day under- 
stand. 





New Editions * 


IT MAY BE DOUBTED whether standard books in English were 
ever so accessible as they are now, in editions at once well-edited, 
well-manufactured and cheap. The very misfortunes and uncer- 
certainties of. the book-trade—due to the lack of international 
copyright, the ‘discount’ system which is ruining the country book- 
sellers, the craze for author-calendars and millinery-hymns, etc.— 
at least tend to encourage the manufacture of steadily salable 
editions of the best authors, rather than of mere ventures in sensa- 
tional or novel literature. Educational institutions, too, are turn- 
ing more and more to the solid masterpieces of the language; and 
it hardly seems too much to hope that the next generation will 
know something more of our classics than do most men and wo- 
men of the present time. 

Prof. Henry Morley’s Carisbrooke Library is in every way an im- 
provement upon the Universal Library, its immediate predecessor. 
The page is 8 x 5} inches; the type is good and clear, though not 
very blackly impressed ; and the binding, if not exactly beautiful, 
is certainly not ugly. The second and third volumes, like the first, 
are devoted to extracts from, or entire presentations of, bygone 
British masters. Gower’s ‘Confessio Amantis’ (1), though Pauli’s 
costly edition has been for some years a sort of drug on the Ameri- 
can book-market, constantly reappearing on the counters and in the 
catalogues of the better dealers, is now for the first time made 
easily and cheaply accessible—a very good dollar’s worth of double- 
column pages. ‘The Earlier Life and the Chief Earlier Works of. 
Daniel Defoe’ (2) consists of a brief sketch of the author, the five 
chapters of which are sandwiched between his ‘ Essay on Projects,’ 
‘True-Born Englishmen,’ ‘Shortest Way with the Dissentef,’ 
‘Hymn to the Pillory,’ ‘ Consolidator,’ and the ‘Apparition of Mrs. 
Veal.’ Complete editions of the writers to be represented in this 
series are dear, and only to be found in the larger libraries ; so that 
custodians of smaller collections of books may well watch the lists 
of this useful Carisbrooke set, which is appearing bi-monthly. 
The new binding of Messrs. Warne’s Chandos Library, with its 
dark blue vellum cloth, paper label, and uncut edges, is a model of 
cheap yet solid elegance—a vast improvement upon its shabby - 
brown predecessor, usually with warped and bulging sides. The 
last issue is the perennial ‘ Ingoldsby Legends’ (3), never more 
popular or more accessible than to-day. The type is good, and the 
well-known Cruikshank and Leech pictures are not badly repro- 
duced, though the price is but seventy-five cents. Bohn’s Select 
Library, in drab vellum cloth, neatly stamped. is proffering, from 
time to time, sixty-cents’ worth of unmutilated extracts from the 
larger volumes in the Bohn libraries. The most recent issue (4) is 
Sheridan’s ‘ Rivals,’ ‘ School for Scandal,’ and ‘ Critic ’—two of 
which are now, with Goldsmith’s ‘ She Stoops to Conquer,’ almost 
the sole representatives of the British comedy of the seventeenth and 
eighteenth centuries (after Shakspeare) of which play-goers have 
any direct knowledge. These three have lived because they were 
fittest to survive. Literary endurance is based very rigidly upon 
actual deserts ; the world, in the long run, selects the best. The 
most attractive typography represented in the reprints now under 
review is that of the new edition of Bacon’s ‘ Essays’ (5), with in- 
troduction and notes by F. G. Selby, professor in Deccan College, 
Poona. It is one of the series now issuing for native East Indian 
students of English literature, each volume of which arouses re- 
flections the reverse of those suggested by Macaulay’s New Zealan- 
der. The notes are rather too voluminous and elementary for 
English or American scholars, but the edition is the prettiest cheap 
copy in the market, excepting the same publishers’ Golden 
Treasury issue of the ‘Essays,’ to which the present editor is of 
course somewhat indebted. 

More suitable for American schools, and published, indeed, in 
response to the demand created by the best colleges’ uniform list 
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-of entrance requirements in English, are three well-made volumes 
of a new Student's Series of English Classics, duly equipped with 
‘introductions, explanations, or maps, and thus far edited by instruc- 
tors at Wellesley. Coleridge’s ‘Ancient Mariner’ (6) is prepared 
for students by Katharine Lee Bates, Macaulay's ‘ Essay on Lord 
Clive’ (7) by Viola D. Scudder, and Webster's ‘ First Bunker-Hill 
Oration ’ (8) by Louise M. Hodgkins. The last-named book sug- 
gests the remark that the United States, having partially ernanci- 
pated itself from sensitiveness and splurge in its estimates of its 
political orators, is now discovering that the best of them, like 
Webster or Lincoln, are worth serious study beside Chatham, Fox, 
Burke, or Gladstone. Mr. William Clarke’s ‘ Political Orations, 
from Wentworth to Macaualy’ (9), in Walter Scott’s red-covered 
Camelot Series, includes nothing American, but its represented 
orators are Wentworth, Cromwell, Chatham, Burke, Pitt, Fox, 
~Grattan, Erskine, O'Connell, and Macaulay. The little book will 
serve a convenient purpose for those who do not own President 
Adams’s excellent three-volume series of ‘ British Orations,’ pub- 
lished by the Putnams. 
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Recent Fiction 

DOES ONE EVER love twice in life with the same ardor, or ever 
write two equally idyllic books ? Whosoever has read ‘ Gunnar ’— 
that northern tale.so full of the mystic blending of nature with the 
spiritual—will feel a certain disappointment if he looks for the same 
quality in Prof. Boyesen’s later stories. It was impossible that he 
should do anything more beautiful than ‘Gunnar’; there was a 
fair chance that he would do something less; and unless one reads 
out of wanton idleness to kill time, what could be added to one’s 
ideal of the author’s power by a host of stories? ‘Vagabond 
Tales,’ a collection of seven stories, is a book full of delicate fancy ; 
vthe sketches are charming and happy; but like so many other 
“stories that we read, they are not uncommon: they hold their 
“qualities in trust. ($1.25. D. Lothrop Co..——‘ NEAR TO Hap- 
PINESS,’ which Frank H. Potter translates from the French, is a 
story of Parisian ‘ hig lif’ with the due infusion of low life sup- 
posed to be essential to the former. The reviewer has actually 
seen one of Mrs. Wister’s translations announced as ‘a new novel 
by Mrs, Wister’; but that gifted lady’s position in the world of 
letters, and the gracious belief that in her translations she adds to 
the real beauty of the book, justify such an announcement, while 
the work itself, instead of detracting from the original writer’s due, 
‘tends to increase his fame. This cannot, however, be said in the 
-case of a translator, unknown to the reading world, who puts a 
French novel into English and subjoins his name to the English 
«cover of the book with all the appearance of authorship. (75 cts. 
D. Appleton & Co.) 





MR, GEORGE S. FRASER’S tale of the adventures of the Holcomb 
‘family ‘In Three Cities and a State or Two ’ is a piece of that mild 
satire to which writers who wouldn’t mind a bit being millionaires 
themselves are apt to treat the actual possessors of millions. It 
acquaints us, in a generalizing sort of way, with the family’s strug- 

_ gles in New York, their enjoyment of Paris, their escape from a 
misalliance with a disreputable English duke in London. This 
leading story is followed by four others—‘Lord Derries’ Love-Story,’ 
“ Little Piggy,’ ‘ A Retrospect ’ and ‘ The King’s Money.’ All are 
‘society’ tales; harmless and mildly amusing. (75 cts. G. P. 
Putnam’s Sons.) ——‘ GRISETTE,’ by Lew Rosen, also deals with 
-adventures in New York and Paris, but of a quite different set of 
people. A few scenes of what is known as fast life are depicted 
with something like the ability of the average reporter. For the 
rest, the book is as colorless as it well can be; so that it is difficult 
‘to say whether the author wished to be pathetic, or wicked, or 
merely realistic, though the picture on the cover would suggest just 
a slight dash of wickedness. (50 cts. New York: John Delay.) 





‘INSIDE OUR GATE’ recounts the high deeds and sayings of a 
Scotch cook, ‘ Tibbie,’ and of a host of her predecessors in a small 
country house. There is a wholesome vein of humor through the 
book, which is just such a one as Judge Haliburton might write if 
he had turned his attention to the imported servant girl instead of 
to the Acadian farmer and farmer’s wife. It is full of anecdote, 
good sense and shrewd observation. The author, Christine Chaplin 
Brush, has made a decided. advance upon her first clever book, 
‘ The Colonel’s Opera Cloak.’ ($1. Roberts Bros.) ——-THE TALES 
of W. H. H. Murray will always be full of interest and delight to a 
large class of readers, despite certain unmistakable unliterary quali- 
ties which are nativetothem. A kind of falsetto piety, an unconquera- 
ble garrulity, and a decided sensationalism of style are all against 
them; but they show a certain broad humanity and keenness of ob- 
servation, and abound in local color and a true woodsy flavor, and 
these qualities have given them considerable popularity. The vol- 
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ume in hand contains ‘ The Story of the Keg’ and ‘ The Story of 
the Man who Didn’t Know Much ’—the latter written to refute a , 
tacitly acknowledged theory that a story to reach the height of 
humor and pathos must be directly or indirectly concerned with a 
woman. ($1.50.° Cupples & Hurd.) ——‘ FRATERNITY’ is a well- 
told romance whose scenes are laid in Wales and the purport of 
whose existence appears in the vigorous plea for the brotherhood 
of humanity which begins and ends the book. A review of the 
book appeared in these columns on the occasion of its original ap- 
pearance here, a year ago. (35 cts. Harper & Bros.) 





LIFE IN A remote village is at best not idealistic; and what 
strikes one as a mere | ohare pte of manners is often the dee 
er provincialism of undeveloped spirit. Pondering over Mrs. Celia 
Parker Woolley’s latest novel, ‘A Girl Graduate,’ this idea came to 
explain a certain indefinable lack of refinement which we are sure is 
an attribute inherent in the story itself, rather than a quality native to 
the author. However it is, the book is unmistakably unpleasant. It 
is the love-story of a very commonplace young woman, to whom 
and to whose companions we are introduced at the commence- 
ment exercises of the village school, and to whom we say good-bye 
at the moment when she starts to Dakotah as wife of the man 
whom she has snubbed throughout the book. She never for one 
moment gained our affection or sympathy. She had her trials, it 
is true, and her strivings; but she never made much progress in 
the latter, and at the end was the same untender, unlovable, self- 
seeking young woman as at school. It is, perhaps, at precisely 
this point that Mrs. Woolley shows the force of her study, for for- 
cible and faithful to certain phases of life it is. It is a perfect 
picture of the sturdy, self-suppressed, unsensitive, dourgeozs life in 
an ordinary village, the characters being of that class to whom 
truth is rigid, education a sacrament, the fine arts a mystery, and 
one born out of the pale of Christendom, a heathen. ($1.50. 
Houghton, Mifflin & Co.) 





‘THE ROMANCE OF AN ALTER EGO,’ by Gen. Lloyd Bryce, is a 
handy volume of 350 pages with a preface by the author and a 
dedication to his critics. A rather clever conceit this latter, if the 
author means thereby to indicate his intention of giving it to his 
critics before they have a chance of ‘ giving it’ to him. The story, 
which is well written, is occupied with running out to its extreme 
length a single humorous situation. In fact, itis essentially a farce, 
the subject of which is a case of mistaken identity similar to that 
experienced by the little old woman in the nursery rhyme, whose 
legs began to freeze after the evil-minded pedlar had curtailed her 
skirts. The poem has a great advantage over the novel, in addi- 
tion to the crowning merit of brevity, in being first in the field— 
an advantage it maintains to the end. (Socts. Brentano’s.) 





Magazine Notes 

THE most generally interesting article in the July Popular 
Science Monthly is Frances Emily White’s ‘Muscle and Mind.’ 
In maintaining a series of theses designed to show forth the influ- 
ence of muscular activity on mental education, she runs some risk 
of being taken by the average reader for a materialist of the old- 
fashioned, obnoxious kind. In reality, her article merely furnishes 
an excellent argument in favor of manual training and gymnastics. 
It is illustrated by a series of portraits of a boy restored from a 
condition of idiocy to the full use of his faculties by Dr. Edward 
Séguin, of this city, the treatment followed being almost entirely 
confined to the training of the hands and eyes. Other illustrated 
articles are on ‘Sea-Butterflies,’ by Prof. Carl Vogt, and on micro- 
scopic forms of fungi, by Prof. T. H. McBride. Prof. W. K. 
Brooks writes hopefully of the ‘Artificial Propagation of Sea-Fishes.’ 
Prof. Wm. G. Sumner answers his own query, ‘ What is Civil 
Liberty ?’ by saying that it implies a constant readjustment of the 
rights and Uuties of each individual citizen through machinery 
which, itself, requires to be constantly reformed and renewed. The 
Huxley-Wace controversy is continued by the last-named of the 
two principals; ‘Railway Maladjustments’ are considered by 
Benjamin Reece; and some curious details about ‘Kinship in 
Polynesia ’ are recounted by C. N. Starke, Ph.D. 

The best account yet presented to American readers of the 
wonderful Eiffel Tower is that written by Camille Flammarion for 
the July number of Zhe Cosmofolitan. It is illustrated with photo- 
engravings of the structure and its different parts. ‘The Clubs of 
Chicago ’ are described at length by Charles Page Bryan, with the 
aid of numerous portraits of clubmen and their buildings. ‘Six 
Feet of Romance’ is a clever short story of mediumistic experiences 
by Dan Beard, illustrated by the author, who also supplies the fan- 
tastic drawings to ‘Wong Chin Foo’s wondrous tale of ‘ The Celes- 
tial Empress.’ There certainly is no lack of fiction in the present 
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number, for Gail Hamilton’s ‘Murder of Philip Spencer’ is con- 
tinued, and ‘On the Seventh Level,’ by Charles M. Gayley and 
David H. Browne, is concluded. Eugene L. Didier writes on his 
old theme, ‘The American Bonapartes,’ with: illustrations; and 
Julia Ward Howe of ‘ The Great [uti cheavecy Agitation.’ The 
various forms of pitcher plants are descri and pictured by 
Sophie B. Herrick. Tandem-driving is the subject of an article, 
with many cuts of teams, by E. N. Dickinson, Jr.; and there are 
short poems by Inigo Deane and Edwin Royle. George P. 
Lathrop, in The Library, discusses ‘Doctor Rameau’ as an anti- 
dote to‘ Robert Elsmere,’ and Elizabeth’ Bisland writes an appre- 
Ciative notice of Miss Balch’s ‘ An Author’s Love’ and the book to 
which it owes its existence—Merimée’s ‘ Lettres & une Inconnue.’ 


The English Illustrated for July illustrates the town of Suakin, 
which appears to be a more considerable place than one would 
suppose from the newspaper dispatches, with a plenty of orna- 
ments, Arab doorways and facades, and picturesque ‘ natives’ to 
employ the artist’s pencil. The old song ‘Who Liveth so Mer- 
ry?’ is printed with a picture to every stanza; there is an interest- 
ing paper on ‘St. Andrews Marine Laboratory’ on the Scottish 
coast; the two novels—‘ The Better Man’ and ‘Saint Ilario ’—are 
continued; and H. D. Traill, in Et Cetera, makes three columns 
of an acute attack of Sciatica; he fills more than that with a disser- 


tation on the ‘creeps,’ and nearly as much with his observations 
on the faculty of memory. 


Tributes to the late editor of Zhe North American Review 
from the pens of Wm. Waldorf Astor, Edwards Pierrepont; Gen. 
Sherman and Gen. Lloyd Bryce appear in the July number of that 
monthly. Another array of distinguished names—of college presi- 
dents and professors—appears at the head of an article made up of 
their several contributions on the subject of ‘ Discipline in American 
Colleges.’ President Bartlett of Dartmouth and President Adams 
of Cornell appear to take the strongest position in favor of strict 
discipline in matters of conduct and of very restricted choice in 
studies; Prof. N. S. Shaler of Harvard, who treats the same sub- 
ject in the current AZlantic, goes farthest towards the other 
extreme. Perhaps the reason which underlies the considerable dif- 
ferences of opinion shown in these essays is to be found in his re- 
mark that to properly carry out the elective policy, a very large 
staff of competent teachers, one to every twelve students, is neces- 
sary. Few of our colleges, or so-called universities, can afford to 
maintain such a staff. Viscount Wolseley, in the second part of 
his review of our late Civil War, is particularly severe upon Secre- 
tary Stanton’s interference with McClellan’s plans. Rear-Admiral 
Luce’s comments on ‘Our Future Navy’ are not calculated to ex- 
cite much enthusiasm about vessels designed to make war upon 

rivate parties and to run away from an armed enemy. Justin 
cCarthy shows a statesmanlike ability to say extremely little in 
many words upon ‘The Throne in England.’ ‘We hear nothing 
in England just now of any danger to the throne as an institution. 
But does that mean that the throne is necessarily to be perpetual ? 
Nothing of the kind—at least, it does not necessarily mean any- 
thing of the kind.’ This, surely, comes very near to being an opin- 
ion of the Captain Cuttle order. Kate Field berates Congress and 
the public for their ignorance of and indifference to Alaska. In 
Notes and Comments, Maurice Thompson deprecates foreign in- 
fluence on American fiction, and hints, apropos of Tolstoi’s novels, 
which he calls ‘dreary and ofttimes disgusting,’ that our reading 
— is far too ready to obey the critical word of command. The 
oreign influence he traces to the cheap pirated editions of foreign 
works. 

Better quality in its pictures, even if that necessitated the giving 
of a smaller number every month, would make Sus and Shade 
more like what it ought to be—an exponent of the progress of 
photography applied to engraving. The ‘art supplement’ of the 
June number contains a picture of zouaves skirmishing, a portrait 
of Carl Schurz, a picture of Sunday morning on a canal-boat, a copy 
of a pretty water-color by Marteno, a view of an old mill and one 
of a quiet hemlock-shaded stream, a picture of a sculptor in her 
studio, and one of Johnstown after the flood—all good subjects ; 
but there is not an impression of more than average merit. 
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* THE INTERVIEW with Hodji Hossein Ghooly Khan published 
in the 7zmes of July 5 is an amusing contribution to the curiosities 
of diplomacy. The Persian Minister to the United States has re- 
signed an uncongenial post, because the American press, or cer- 
tain ofits representatives, are wont to speak banteringly of him 
and his royal master the Shah. So light and little exacting have 
been the duties’ of his office, that he has had time to compilea 
volume of clippings from the peccant papers, and the effect of mass- 
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ing them in this form has played. such havoc with his nerves, that 
he can endure the strain no longer. This leaked out after his 
resignation ; ‘as Persian Minister, I could not say this.’ The Shah 
is reported by his thin-skinned emissary to be simply infatuated 
with the American people; and we are assured that if our Minister 
or President were to be spoken of by the Teheran 7%mes, the Is- 
pahan /uguzrer, the Tabreez Zattler or the Gombroon Guzzler in 
one-half so irreverent a spifit as the American contemporaries of 
those Oriental torch-bearers show in their allusions to Ghooly and 
the gentleman now junketing in England at the expense of Victoria 
and John Bull, the editor would be haled from his sunny sanctum 
forthwith, and hurled into the dismalest of dungeons. I sympa- 
thize with Ghooly, but if a man w// keep a ‘ puff-book,’ he must 
take the bitter with the sweet. It is to be hoped his successor will 
be a man of fibre less attenuate (there will be a successor, I pre- 
sume, for the late ex-Minister.does not apprehend a declaration of 
hostilities in consequence of his defection); but that book of his 
must be burned, or buried at’sea. It would never do for the new 
Minister to find it the most conspicuous object in his official resi- 
dence at Washington. 





A HERALD REPORTER met Comte de Kératry a few days ago at 
the Hotel Martin in this city, and had an International Copyright 
chat with him. The Count had just got back from Washington, 
where, in an informal interview with Mr. Blaine, arranged by the 
French Minister, he had been told by the Secretary of State that 
there must be no more pillaging of foreign books by American pub- 
lishers. ‘ THIS PIRACY MUST STOP!’ said the Secretary in English. 
Mr. Blaine was in a great hurry to get off to the country, but he 
listened to what the Count had to say with statesmanlike courtesy. 
‘ He was careful to avoid compromising himself or the government, 
but he suggested that I might do well to return to Washington 
when Congress next meets, and I suppose he would hardly have 
hinted at this if there was no hope of a settlement.’ Reassured by 
this interview, the Count hastened to New York and took the next 
boat for Havre. He visited the Police and Fire Headquarters, 
while waiting for the steamer to sail, and was received with the 
greatest courtesy. He failed, however, to act upon Mr. Joseph W. 
Harper’s suggestion that he should confer with the Copyright 
League. But with Mr. Blaine’s memorable words, ‘ THIS PIRACY 
MUST STOP!’ ringing loudly in his ears, why should he do anything 
further but get material : ‘an American sketch or two’ for 
Figaro? ‘This piracy must stop!’ and Comte de Kératry will re- 
turn in time to see Congress stop it. He needn’t hurry back 
from Havre by the next steamer, though. 





THE DISTINCTION between Tweedledum and Tweedledee is so 
finely drawn, that I must confess there are times when I cannot 
see the line at all. Not long ago, when a few actors banded 
together for the purpose of forming an anti-actor-importing league, 
a howl of dissent and derision went up all over the land. I dis- 
sented and derided as loudly as any one, and I would do so again 
if such a movement were again started. And yet could there be 
anything more absurd than the fine of $1000 imposed by the 
United States Government upon Holy Trinity of this city for im- 
porting the Rev. Dr. E. Walpole Warren as rector of that church ? 
Why should a clergyman come under the Alien Labor Contract 
Law any more than an actor or a singer? The Doctor,1 will 
venture to say, does not come at reduced rates. You cannot put 
under the head of pauper labor a man who probably draws a salary 
of $10,000 a year. He interferes with the earning of no one’s bread 
and butter, that I cansee. Of course I don’t believe in taxing the 
imported actor or singer, but jt is a poor rule that works but one 
way. Why make any exception? And why not tax every Ameri- 
can who goes to Europe? . For is he not going to pay good 
American gold to foreign landlords? To be sure we tax-him when 
he comes back with the result of pauper labor in his.trunks, but 
why show any mercy at all? Why not tax the traveller both 
ways? It will make him a better patriot, for the more a thing 
costs you, whether it be a case-knife or a country, the more highly 
you value it. 





I NOTICED on the piazza of a friend’s country house the other 
day quite a striking old chair. It was of wood, painted red. The 
seat was low and ample, while the back, made of strips of wood, 
spread out in a generous, inviting fashion. The most noticeable 
thing about the chair was the right arm. This was a flat piece of 
wood, at least a foot wide. Under this was a smaller piece, set in 
grooves, which, when pulled out, made a rest quite large enough to 
hold a book of ordinary size. I was attracted by the odd and at 
the same time comfortable appearance of the chair, and spoke of it 
to the lady of the house. ‘I have few things that I prize more: 
highly than that chair,’ said she. ‘It belonged to Dr. J. A. 
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Alexander of Princeton, and he wroté’all his commentaries on that 
arm. It was given to us with a set of the commentaries after his 
death.’ Well might she prize it, thought I, not only as a unique 
article of furniture, but as a memento of one of the greatest Biblical 
scholars America has produced. ; 





PROF. BOYESEN writes to call my attention to a slip that occur- 
red in this column a fortnight since :—‘Allow me to remind you of 
the fact that Henrik Ibsen is a Norwegian and not a Swede, and 
writes in Norwegian and not in Swedish. If you had said Danish, 
it might have passed; for though there are a good many super- 
ficial differences between Norwegian and Danish as now spoken, 
particularly in pronunciation and vocabulary, they may be styled 
dialectic, and the language, in spite of Norwegian reluctance, may be 
called Danish. But Swedish it could never be called, any more 
than it could be called Dutch or Icelandic. I observe with regret 
the confusion that exists in the minds of American critics on the 
subject of the Scandinavian nationalities. Thus, the New York 
Times of July 8 calls the distinguished Danish author Dr. Georg 
Brandes a German; and in spite of all 1 have written on the subject, 
I have frequently the mortification of seeing Bjérnstjerne Bjérnston 
referred to as a Swede.’ 





I FIND a little ‘impressionistic’ glimpse of the Conemaugh flood 
in a note received ‘this week from a friend in Massachusetts: 
‘ ———— came from Johnstown to-day—that is, arrived to-day. 
He has gone through it all, from the.arrival of the first relief train 
there. I have not encouraged talking yet, because I found I.could 
could not listen calmly. It is just like the War. He says no one 
has described the flood as it came uponthem. “ They only say 
they saw the trees moving towards them.”’ 





THE ALDINE CLUB, consisting largely of publishers, authors 
and meey men engaged upon the magazines, etc., was informal- 
ly installed at 20 Lafayette Place on Wednesday, when the first 
lunch was eaten by the members of the new Club and their guests. 
There is no prettier clubhouse than the Aldine in New York, with 
the sole exception of the Players, and it runs even the latter a close 
race; The Aldine has over 150 members on its list, but I make 
no doubt that when the beauties and comforts of its habitation be- 
come known, twice that number of candidates will be knocking for 
admission at its doors. . The attractiveness of the new clubhouse is 
mainly due to the good taste and zealous care of Mr. H. T. Thomas, 
Chairman of the House Committee. 





Mr. CHARLES BARNARD is a living proof of the adage that one 
cannot become a captain by climbing in at the cabin window. To- 
day he stands very near success as a dramatic author, but he has 
worked hard to reach that goal. ‘The County Fair’ has estab- 
lished his reputation as a writer of what is popularly called the 
‘home-spun ’ drama, but until the production of that piece his 
spurs had yet tobe won. I remember that as long as seventeen years 
ago he was studying dramatic construction from Steele Mckaye ; 
and he not only studied from books, but took object lessons, going 
with his mentor behind the scenes at the theatre, where he learned 
the names and uses of stage paraphernalia. Then he wrote little 
one-act pieces that were played by amateurs ; but years passed 
before he attempted a play for the professional stage. Mr. Barnard 
used to edit the department called The World’s Work in Zhe 
Century, and while inspectimg all the inventions that were made, in 
his capacity of scientific editor, he added to his stock of ideas on 
mechanical subjects, and,wrote a number of clever stories whose 
— hinged upon mechanical contrivances. The idea of a revloving 

ouse, built upon an unused locomotive turn table, in which every 
room should have a southern exposure by turns tgok possession of 
him, and resulted in a ‘ farcical comedy ’ called ‘We, Us & Co.’ I 
am happy to say that the only part of this unpleasant play for 
which Mr. Barnard was responsible was the revolving house: the 
vulgarities were from another pen. The mechanical ingenuity of 
the piece attracted the attention of a number of actors in quest of 
novelties, and resulted in an arrangement with Mr. Neil Bur- 
gess by which ‘ The County Fair,’ with its tread-mill race-track, 
was produced. Now Mr. Barnard tells me that he has as many 
orders for plays as he can conveniently fill, and he may be regarded 
hereafter as a full-fledged playwright. So much has been done by 
perseverance. The would-be dramatist who expects his first play 
to enrich him should think of Mr. Barnard and his seventeen years’ 
apprenticeship. 





Mr. S. P. AVERY has purchased of Dr. W. D. Channing the 
famous Gibbs-Channing portrait of Washington, by Gilbert Stuart, 
which was seen at the recent Centennial exhibition. This was the 
only portrait of Washington from the life that was for sale. 
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On the Bridge at Glenn’s . 


A REMINISCENCE OF COOPER 


BLANK shadow here. The heights on either hand 
Sparkle with lamps. Around me foams the bold 
Loud Hudson—swiftly into darkness rolled. 

These vanish all, and memory takes her stand 

~ In that wild cave, among that famous band, 
Girt round by unseen terrors manifold, 
Revealed in that enchanting fiction old, 

Blown hence through many an alien tongue and land. 

I see the haughty Uncas rise, and wise, 

Fierce Sagmore; hear Hawkeye’s cheery call, 

The singer’s strains, of sacred sounds compact; 

And then I hear the holy hymn arise 
From the sweet Sisters’ lips; and, borne through all, 

The plunge and tremble of the cataract. 

O. C. AURINGER. 


The Washington Memorial Arch 


THE TEMPORARY ARCH has been taken down and is 
become a thing of the past. Pleasing an object as it was, 
particularly at the time of the Centennial parades, when 
fresh from the brush of the painter, it was nothing to what 
the remodelled edifice will be, that is to take its place as a 
lasting monument to Washington and a memorial of the first 
Centennial commemoration of his Presidency. The contri- 
butions to the fund from July 3 to July 9, both inclusive, 
amounted to $241.45, the grand total now being $46,432.06. 
The chief subscriptions were as follows : 

$25 each:—James M. Varnum; Ferdinand Levy; A. L. Ashman 
for Sinclair House. 

$20 :—Rev. Dr. William R. Huntington. 

$18.10:—Through Commercial Advertiser. 

$10 each:—F. C. Moore; Henry ‘Evans; ‘E. G. S.’; Mrs. 
Samuel Osgood ; John F. Purdy; E. B. Sexton; Benjamin Parr; 
Giles & Hills. 

$5 each :—Theodore Thomas; Theodore E. Leeds ; Mrs. Murray 
Livingston; ‘C. L. O;’ Albert Comstock; Paul F. Williams; C. 
Howland and four others; Robert H. Van Wyck. 








Monostich vs, Quatrain 


THAT THE POET is a creature incapable of action until rendered 
beside himself, is a very old thesis. But a modern, indeed a very 
recent, corroboration of this principle having come within my own 
observation—my experience, even,—I hasten to divulge the instance, 
I think it safe to premise that every American writer of verse has 
at some time meditated that indigenous theme, the Indian. How- 
ever this may be, it was not long ago that I determined to compose 
a quatrain which should succinctly but feelingly present the picture 
of the Red Man driven on from one outpost to another, until at 
last he takes refuge in a mythical Ultimate West, along with other 
extinct races and glorious wrecks of the world’s dynasties. I con- 
sidered that I had made a passably fair offer at this idea in the 
following apostrophic outburst : 

Now get thee on beyond the sunset. . 
But, it will be observed, this all but heroic line lacks its requisite 
tenth syllable. Where, where was the magic fragment to stop that 
ridiculously small chink in the measure? Days passed, during 
which by all the artifices known to the verse-maker,—by sudden 
direct sallies and by quasi-careless skirmishings, I sought to possess. 
myself of the missing word. One morning I awoke—#resto/ the 
magic fragment slipped into place :— 
Now get thee on beyond the sunset—git / 

Then I knew that the transcendent madness of which Plato had 
spoken had descended upon my unworthy self. So satisfactory 
was the result that I at once abandoned all design of writing a 
quatrain when a monostich had so fully expressed my idea, nay, 
when it had more than expressed my idea! For the verse not 
only embodied the tender idealist’s view of the Indian question, but 
also that of the most ruthless utilitarian crying for extermination of 
the copper-colored Autochthon. Through this seizure of platonic- 
poetic dementia—in that one powerful final syllable—I had pro- 
duced a monument (as enduring as brass!) of my dear country’s 
policy towards its dusky and unquiet wards, ~ 

Moreover, merely as a verbal and grammatical conquest, I could 
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but marvel at this lucky aerolite fallen from the heaven of vatic 
madness,—gz?, a word of Novo-English origin, exclamatory, un- 
inflected, unrelated to the similar-sounding imperative ‘get ’—at 
least intransitive. Also, I reflected that this expletive, which I had 
been so fortunate as to secure to stop a metrical gap, was no longer 
-confined to the provincial districts where it originated, but its new 
wine bursting the old bottles of homely speech had been felt as a 
“tonic and pungent influence in distant quarters of the globe. At 
least it is related in a modern novel, that this explosive syllable, 
uttered by a pale-faced infidel at the capitol of Moslemism, had the 
-effect of putting to flight a knavish follower of the Prophet. 
Lusus MUSA. 


“Jennie Kissed Me” 
‘TO THE EDITORS OF THE CRITIC: 
Jennie kissed me when we met, 
Jumping from the chair she sat in. 
Time, you thief, who love to get 
Sweets into your lists, put that in. 
Say I’m weary, say I’m sad; 
Say that wealth and friends have missed me; 
Say I’m growing old—but add, 
* Jenny kissed me!’ 

This little stanza, the authorship of which is attributed to Leigh 
‘Hunt, is an old acquaintance of the American public, and the im- 
pression is wide-spread that the lady who thus honored the poet 
was Mrs. Jane Welsh Carlyle. I had seen it stated so often and 
SO positively, that I accepted it as one does the Catechism, upon 
trust; but a question that appeared, a short time since, in Amerz- 
can Notes and Queries, set me to thinking. Taking it for granted 
that Mrs. Carlyle was the ‘Jenny,’ I found myself asking, ‘ What 
wrought her up to this osculatory fervor? Nothing in her life or 
letters indicates this lady to have been given to ‘gush.’ Where, 
then, are we to look for the mainspring of the ‘jumping’ immor- 
talized by the bard? 

In a publication called, I think, Querées, I found it asserted that 
Mrs, Carlyle kissed Leigh Hunt, on his bringing the news that her 
husband had been awarded a pension of 300/. per annum by the 
British Government. Here was a reason with a vengeance! A 
pension! Had the great apostle of literary independence felt an 
itching in his palm, and yielded his fingers to toy with the Govern- 
ment purse-strings? My attention once fixed upon this point, I 
found this reason for Jenny’s kiss to be the generally received one ; 

ebut I knew it to be a direct contradiction of Mr. Froude’s published 
statements on the pension subject, so to Froude I determined to 
appeal. But I wanted an authority to quote. The articles I had 
met were anonymous, and I sought for a name—a name of note. 

All comes, sooner or later, to the patient; so on a certain day I 
set jubilant eyes on the thirty-ninth volume of Harper's Magazine, 
and exclaimed, ‘Eureka!’ For here Mr. Moncure D. Conway, in 
the fourth of his ‘South Coast Saunterings in England,’ asserted, 
most roundly, the verse, the Jenny, the kiss, and the pension. Mr. 
Conway speaks of the pension awarded by England to her literary 
children as a ‘ graceful custom’ ; says that instead of being a bribe 
to sycophancy it is usually bestowed upon those ‘ who have been 
most faithful to their ideals’; and that Carlyle, ‘ who consented 
through long, dreary years to be painfully ‘poor, rather than turn 
his pen to the kind of work that promised gain, was pensioned by 
the nation he had so remorselessly criticised.’ To this he adds :— 
‘ His friends can remember the happy scene when Leigh Hunt came 
with the happy news, for telling which Mrs. Carlyle kissed him. 
To this kiss, so characteristic of one of the noblest of women, we 
are indebted for one of Leigh Hunt’s charming improvisations.’ 
Here was a foeman worthy of Froude’s steel. I immediately pre- 
sented the matter to his notice, and, by return mail, received the 
following reply, in which the illustrious English author stands 
Staunchly by his colors : 
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Dec. to, 1888. 
MADAM :—I have read your letter with much surprise. I never heard 
that Mrs. Carlyle had kissed Leigh Hunt. I think it exceedingly un- 
likely that she ever did, and equally unlikely that if she ever had, Leigh 
Hunt would have written a poem about it. . . I never heard that 
a pension had been offered to Carlyle until near the end of his life, when 
he refused it. Iam certain no pension was ever offered him while Leigh 
Hunt was alive, and I am certain, also, that at no time of his life, even 
when he was in extreme poverty, would Carlyle have accepted any pen- 
sion. Moncure Conway may possess information which is unknown to 
me, but in the absence of any authority which would lead me to believe 
it, I\do not hesitate to regard the story as without foundation. You may 
make any use you please of this letter. Your faithful servant, 
J. A. FROUDE. 
Nothing can be more explicit, and I think Mr. Froude’s denial of 
the pension should be published as widely as Mr. Conway's asser- 
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tion. Doubtless a record is kept of all pensions granted by the 
English Government, so that the truth can be established beyond 
controversy. If ‘Conway possesses information not known’ to 
Froude, let him make good his statement ; but if Carlyle refused all 
Government emolument to the very last, let him not, in this lucre- 
loving age, be debarred the credit due such self-denial. 
ROCHESTER, N. Y., June 11, 1889. MARIAN LEE. 





Boston Letter 


IN THESE DAYS of public interest in the theatre, it is natural 
that a novel of exceptional agony | should be dramatized for the 
stage. The fact of such a novel being animated by a zeal for 
human progress would be an additional reason for bringing it out 
in this way. The philanthropic sentiment which leads a novelist 
to project an industrial system founded on the principle of human 
brotherhood might well lead him to present it in a form which 
would impress upon the eye and the ear the significance of the 
ideas which it conveys to the mind. Especially when the novelist 
inculcates economic views which can only be vaguely apprehended 
by the mass of readers, he would be naturally induced to embody 
them in a form in which the resources of plot and scenery and ap- 
peals to emotional sensibility would make them more palpable and 
effective. 

Such a dramatic setting is, I hear, to be the next step in the 
progress of ‘Looking Backward,’ a book which has had a more 
practical influence than one would have thought possible from its 
romantic way of picturing the development of socialistic principles. 
It is easy to see, indeed, that ‘ Looking Backward’ is deficient in 
dramatic capabilities, and I understand that Mr. Bellamy so far ap- 
preciates this fact as to design making such additions to the novel 
as will give to it the action necessary to ensure its success on the 
stage. The love-story, it is obvious, can be expanded a good deal, 
and there is room for the introduction of characters who shall 
embody the feelings and represent the conditions which the new 
industrial system is calculated to develop, and give them forcible 
and interesting expression. That part of the story which touches 
upon the revelations of their love by the girls of the twentieth cen- 
tury affords facilities for striking dramatic effect. 

Of course the serious purpose of the novel will be preserved, 
for Mr..Bellamy could not make a jest of his convictions either 
in words or scenes. The undramatic character of the great 
features of his industrial scheme—the consolidation of the entire 
capital of the nation in the hands of a single syndicate representing 
the people, and the formation of an industrial army—is obvious, 
and even the artistic establishments which serve the purposes of 
stores, the musical telephones which make attendance at concerts 
unnecessary,the sidewalk coverings that take the place of umbrellas, 
the communistic dining-rooms, offer etter opportunities for 
scenic representation than for dramatic action. But there is a 
chance for a plot which shall make all these elements contribute to 
the entertainment of an audience, and the play will at all events 
have an advantage over the dramatized version of ‘ Robert Elsmere’ 
inerepresenting the author’s ideas and appealing to the public inter- 
est in the progress of humanity rather than in obscuring theological 
tenets. 

I recall a play which was brought out at Selwyn’s Theatre, now 
the Globe, in this city, which looked forward as Mr, Bellamy’s 
will look backward, though with a profoundly humorous glance. 
This was ‘ The Spirit of Seventy-Six; or, The Coming Woman: A 
Prophetic Drama.’ Ten years instead of a hundred were the limits 
of its forecast, and it represented Women’s Rights as triumphant 
in Boston, public and private offices being filled by females. Among 
other pleasing incidents of their domination was the act of the city 
government in voting each member a cashmere shawl worth a 
thousand dollars,.the introduction of the parasol-bayonet into the 
drill of the Cadets on the common to shield the complexions of the 
fair militia from the sun, and a project for a statue of Woman in 
the Public Garden, clad in complete armor, issuing from a colossal 
bronze egg, spreading her new-fledged wings, with bas-reliefs of 
great ‘lady reformers’ in bronze pantalettes around the base, with 
an inscription— Incubated at Boston.’ Though not written for the 
stage or for publication, its success in social circles led to its being 
published by Little, Brown & Co., and acted; and it is interesting 
to recall the fact that its author, Mrs. Daniel Sargent Curtis, is a 
sister of Mrs. Latimer, the novelist, and of Miss Wormeley, the 
translator of Balzac. 

Damrell & Upham of the Old Corner Bookstore have just pub- 
lished ‘The Washingtons and Their Connection with Warton,’ 
with a phototint of the Arms of Washington on Warton Church, 
and the Washington House, Warton. This is a paper by Henry 
Whitman which was originally contributed to an capablished vol- 
ume printed in Lancaster, England, and its object is to show that 
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Warton was one of the original ‘ homes ’ of the Washingtons, and 
also to harmonize the conflicting claims of many towns and villages 
in England for the same honor. 

While the authenticity of the late Albert Welles’s ‘ Washington 
Genealogy,’ which connects the Father of his Country with an 
ancestor at Warton, has been lately strenuously denied by Mr. W. 
H. Whitmore, I do not know whether his strictures apply to the 
tables in the present publication which trace the ancestry of the 
great patriot to John Washington of Warton, who was wounded at 
the battle of Agincourt. There is a good deal of interest in such a 
descent, which is followed down through later worthies; for al- 
though no man needed less the honors of noble lineage, there is a 

- Satisfaction in having the doctrines of heredity supported by such an 
example, especially as the distinction of the democratic President 
eclipses that of all his lordly ancestors. 

Col. T. W. Higginson went last week with his family to East 
Gloucester to pass the remainder of the summer, the state of his 
wife’s health having prevented their projected tripto Europe. This 
is a delightful seashore retreat on the shore of Cape Ann, about 
twenty-eight miles from Boston, and is a favorite resort for artists 
and authors. The life of that quaint old fishing town has been 
admirably painted by Elizabeth Stuart Phelps, a number of whose 
books have their scenes laid there. Edwin P. Whipple used to be 
a summer sojourner at Gloucester, and Longfellow’s beautiful bal- 
lad ‘The Wreck of the Hesperus’ is associated with the reef of 
Norman’s Woe in the harbor of the town. 

Among the artists who usually summer at- this, picturesque re- 
sort, attracted by its grand rocks and shining beaches, are Frank 
and Bolton Jones of New York and William L. Picknell and De 
Camp of this city, who are there this season as usual. Among the 
new comers is S. Salisbury Tuckerman, who has of late years spent 
his summers in Holland. One of the cleverest of the painters of 
Gloucester scenery is a former fisherman of the place named Har- 
vey, whose water-colors are highly prized by connoisseurs. 

The August orth American Review will contain several nota- 
ble articles. Among them are brief reminiscences of Allen Thorn- 
dike Rice, by Mr. Gladstone; ‘A Word with Prof. Huxley,’ by 
Lyman Abbott, showing his contradictory definitions of Agnosti- 
cism ; ‘ The Sense of Honor in Americans,’ by Prof. N. S. Shaler ; 
and ‘ Wiil Reason Exterminate Religion ?,’ by David Swing. 


BOSTON, July 8, 1889. ALEXANDER YOUNG. 





The Fine Arts 
Art Notes 
The Atheneum shows full appreciation of the stained glass 
displayed by Mr. John La Farge at the exhibition in New 
Bond Street, London; while 7e Academy praises highly the work 


of the Associated Artists of this city, in particular that of Miss 
Dora Wheeler. 


—Truthful, timely and to the point is this note from The 
Nation : 


At the sale of M. Secrétan’s pictures, Millet’s ‘ Angelus’ was bought 
for the gallery of the Louvre for $110,600, atter spirited competition by 
Americans who had bid $110,000. Upon the face of things it would 
appear that the French bid was the highest, but in reality the American 
bid was $33,000 higher, the duty on works of art being 30 per cent 

The price which the New York bidders were willing to pay for the pic-’ 


ture was $143,000—that is, $110,000 to the owner and $33,000 as a fine* 


levied by our Government upon higher education, cultivation, and taste. 
Something like $15,000 was paid by Mr. William Schaus as a penalty for 
bringing Rembrandt’s ‘ Gilder’ into the country. ‘There has been a 
large distribution of fines on our most public-spirited citizens for offences 
of this nature, and the infliction goes on all the time. It is something 
to reflect upon, that in every competition for the highest works of art in 
Europe, American bidders are handicapped 30 per cent. by the tariff. 
Perhaps the French Government were resolved that Millet’s ‘ Angelus’ 
should not go out of the country. Perhaps they would have bid more 
than $143,000, but perhaps not. We have the satisfaction of reflecting 
that our laws gave ¢hem the advantage of $33,000 in the bidding. 


—St. Gaudens’s bronze relief portrait of Dr. McCosh, presented 
by the Class of '79 to Princeton College at the recent Commence- 
ment, will be reproduced in Harfer’s Weekly published July 17. 


— The Pall Mali Gazette prints this paragraph anent a recent 
London sale. : 


Wide as the public opened their eyes at the astonishing sum of 500/. 
at which Seymour's six ‘ original drawings for Pickwick ’ were knocked 
down to Mr, Quaritch, they would open them wider still could they see 
what is was for which the amount was paid. The scrap-book in which 
they were pasted was a child’s ordinary exercise-book, which was dis- 
figured by coarsely-colored scraps ‘ painted’ doubtless by one of the un- 
happy artist’s children. The sketches themselves were so small that 
four of them were stuck on to one page and three of them are said to be 
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torn. A London expert valued the ‘lot’ at 7o/., and yet so eager was 
American competition and so doughty was British opposition—in the 
person of Mr. Quaritch—that it was only the champion dealer's final 57. 
advance on 495/. that saved the little Pickwickian relics to the old 
country. 

—Miss Kate Greenaway, who owes so much of recognition and 
public appreciation, as well as of instruction, to Mr. Ruskin, has 
been at Coniston for some time past, ‘struggling with many a hard 
problem in drawing set her by the Master.’ 





Thackeray’s Characters in Real Life 
[The Pall Mail Gazette] 

IT IS always an interesting, though often a futile, task to en- 
deavor to discover the prototypes of favorite characters in the fic- 
tion which we read. The novelist gathers his materials everywhere ; 
and while it may be safe to assume that certain traits are borrowed 
from such and such a personage, known to the author, it is by no 
means equally safe to assume that the whole character is a com- 
= reproduction on paper of a single subject. The resemblance, 

owever, may be remarkably close. It is related of Charles 
Dickens that when he published ‘ Nicholas Nickleby,’ he was 
promptly threatened with legal proceedings by a Yorkshire school- 
master, who recognized in Squeers an unenviable resemblance to 
himself; and Mr. George Meredith is said on one occasion to have 
had to defend himself against the attacks of an indignant friend, 
who saw in Sir Willoughby, the Egoist, what seemed to him to be 
an exact portrait of himself. Similar instances are not rare. 

A writer in the May number of Zemple Bar discusses ‘ The Pro- 
totypes of Thackeray’s Characters,’ commencing with a letter sent 
by Mrs. Richmond Ritchie to an American friend :—‘ My father 
scarcely ever put real characters into his books, though he, of 
course, found suggestions among the people with whom he was 
thrown. I have always thought hon was something of himself in 
Warrington. Perhaps the serious part of his nature was vaguely 
drawn in that character. There was also a little likeness to his 
friend Edward Fitzgerald, who always lived a very solitary life. 
When I was a girl the Blanche Amory type was a great deal more 
common than it is now, and I remember several young ladies who 
used:'to sing and laugh and flirt very amusingly, but I am quite 
sure you will not find anything definzte anywhere.’ 

Undeterred, however, by what Mrs. Richmond Ritchie says, the 
writer of the article in question proceeds to hunt up the more or 
less shadowy prototypes of certain characters in ‘Pendennis.’ He 
finds, for example, that in writing to the late Mr. George Moreland 
Crawford (the Paris correspondent of the Dazly News) Thackeray 
said :—‘ You will find much to remind you of old talks and faces— 
of William John O’Connell, Jack Sheehan, and Andrew Archdecne. 
There is something of you in Warrington, but he is not fit to hold 
a candle to you, for, taking you all around, you are the most gen- 
uine fellow that ever streped from a better world into this. You 
don’t smoke, and he is a consumed smoker of tobacco; Bordeaux 
and port were your favorites at the ‘ Deanery’ and ‘Garrick,’ and 
Warrington is always guzzling beer; but he has your honesty, and, 
like you, could not posture if he tried. _ You have a strong affinity 
for the Irish. May you some day find an Irish girl to lead you to 
matrimony ; there's no such good wife as the daughter of Erin.’ 

Andrew Archdecne stood for Harry Foker. Archdecne, like 
Foker, was small in stature and owned a large estate, which en- 
abled him to gratify his tastes for eccentric clothing and for sports 
of all kinds. He especially delighted in driving coaches as an 
amateur. With O’Connell, Sheehan, and Crawford, he was in the 
habit of frequenting a tavern near St. Paul’s known as the ‘ Dean- 
ery,’ because it had been presided over by ‘ Ingoldsby ’ Barham— 
a Canon of the neighboring Cathedral. Archie was good-natured 
enough, but he never quite forgave Thackeray his caricature. The 
night that Thackeray delivered his first lecture on ‘The English 
Humorists,’ Archdecne was present, and, meeting him later at the 
Cider Cellars Club surrounded by a coterie of congratulators, he 
called out : ‘ How are you, Thack? I was at your show to-day at 
Willis’s. What a lot of swells you had there—yes! But I thought 
it was dull—devilish dull! I will tell you what it is, Thack, you 
want a piano!’ 

The original of Col. Newcome—one of the noblest characters in 
the whole range of English fiction—is undoubtedly Major Car- 
michael Smith.: He is buried at Ayr, in Scotland, where Mrs. 
Ritchie has erected a memorial brass to him with the word 
‘Adsum!’ on it. The writer of the article in Temple Bar is at 
some pains to prove that the circumstances of the death of Col. 
Newcome were suggested to Thackeray by the death of Leather- 
stocking in Fenimore Cooper’s ‘Prairie.’ Leather-stocking ‘rose 
upright to his feet’ (we are told), ‘and then, witha 
military elevation of the head, and with a voice that might be heard 
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in every part of that numerous assembly, he pronounced the word, 
“Here!”’’ It is just possible that Fenimére Cooper may have sug- 
gested the touching conclusion of ‘THe Newcomes’; but, as a 
matter of fact, the idea of a dying soldier pronouncing with his last 
breath the response to an imaginary roll-call is very old. It was 
used and effectively used long before Fenimore Cooper or Thack- 
eray thought of employing it. 

With reference to some other characters that figure in ‘New- 
comes,’ Bellew may have suggested Charles Honeyman, but beyond 
the fact that Bellew in his younger days was a fashionable clergy- 
man, was adored by the women, and looked upon with a certain 
good-natured contempt by the men of his congregation, the likeness. 
1S a very remote one. William Boland, whom Edmund Yates 
(felicitously dubbed ‘ George Garbage’ by Thackeray) describes as 
‘a big, heavy, handsome man of much peculiar humor,’ was the 
original Fred Bayham in ‘ The Newcomes.’ Boland was a man of 
much ability, who might have achieved great things, but, owing to 
indolence and Bohemian tastes, his name,never became known to 
the world. He had a robust confidence in his own abilities. He 
deplored the fact that he was wasting them, and he had a trick of 
speaking of himself as William, in the same way that Fred Bayham 
always speaks of himself in the third person as ‘F.B.’ As to the 
Becky Sharps, the Barnes Newcomes, the Marquis of Steynes, and 
other delightfully wicked characters of that ilk (concludes this 
interesting article), it is sufficient to quote Thackeray’s own words 
to a friend: ‘I don’t know where I got so many wicked people. 
I have never met them in real life.’ i 





Current Criticism 


: MARK PATTISON NOT A MORBID EPICURE.—Mark Pattison 
in his ‘Memoirs’ chose to represent himself as a retired student, 
wholly devoted to the pursuit of knowledge, and superior to the 
temptations afforded by periodical literature of frittering away the 
energies of reader and writer alike. The publication of Pattison’s 
collected essays [Macmillan & Co.] shows that he was not so im- 
—— a being as he seemed to himself to be. He was.not the mor- 

id literary epicure he tried to make us believe. His learning was 
not selfishly kept to himself, but was allowed through many chan- 
nels to reach the public. Prof. Nettleship has filled two substan- 
tial volumes with Pattison’s more important contributions to peri- 
odical literature, and has indicated the existence of as much again. 
It is, perhaps, justifiable to assume that his pen produced some 
articles in weekly journals as well as the longer papers with which 
he is here credited. If his acknowledged writings be added to this 
total, the result is a mass of work quite adequate tu support the 
reputation of a man-of-letters. We cannot any longer pretend to 
take Pattison at his own valuation, as a scholar detached from the 
passing fashions of contemporary thought. Hereally had his share 
in the literary interests of his own day, on which he exercised a 
steady influence.— The Atheneum. 





COLLECTING SMALL LIBRARIES.—The writer has occasion to 
pass a second-hand bookstore in Broadway, almost every day. 
There never seems to be any one in the place, and curiosity led 
him to drop into the dusty little shop the other day, and to ask the 
keeper of the place if he ever. sold any books. He looked up in 
mild surprise at the question, and said that he did sell books,.a 
good many of them, in fact. ‘But,’ he added, ‘I have few custom- 
ers during the busy hours of the day. I.do the most of my bus- 
iness early in the morning, or at evening. ‘ You see people who buy 
second-hand books, that is, most of those who come to this store, 
are working people. Many of them have a taste for reading, but 
are too poor to spend much money for books. Although they go 
to the libraries a great deal, they cultivate a desire to have a library 
of their own by the reading they do, and they content themselves 
with looking around for bargains with which to fill a modest little 
library. They get to know the value of books remarkably well, 
and drive a close bargain with me. Many young men and nota 
* few young women have bought, on an average, a book a week here 
for years. Sets of Dickens are obtained volume by volume. Then, 
of course, I get calls from men of means, or from those who are 
collecting rare old texts. They spend several hours looking for 
something worth their while to buy, and pay well for it when they 
find it. bec usually take some book for the privilege of looking 
over my stock. — Zhe Tribune. 


LANG’s ‘LosT LEADERS’ AGAIN.—A selection of the leading 
articles—light, bright, scholarly, touched with whim, and gallant 
with\impertinence and wit—which Mr. Lang has long been in the 
habit: of placing before the astonished public of a London morning 
journal. The work of choosing and arrangement is by Mr. Pett 
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Ridge, who seems to know his Lang by heart, and who has certainly 
contrived to save from oblivion a great deal of very pleasant and 
exhilarating reading. One passes from page to page, and from 
article to article, with an ever deepening sense of liveliness and 
buoyancy of mind ; and when one comes to the end one owns with- 
out a pang that no such ‘agreeable rattle’ as the author of ‘ Lost 
Leaders’ is just now in existence. Perhaps there is too much of 
the bookman in Mr. Pett Ridge’s gathering ; there is certainly an 
excess of information on the subject of Americanhumor . . ~ 
But on the Sieur de Montaigne, for instance, on Samuel Pepys, on 
‘ Thackeray’s London,’ on salmon fishing and Scots rivers, on ‘ The 
Dry Fly’ and the ‘ Theory and Practice of Proposals’ and a score 
of texts besides, one begins on Mr. Lang with pleasure, and one 
hears the last of him with regret. It is the dry champagne of 
journalism ; one reflects that twice or thrice a week one can par- 
take of it at the cost of a penny ; and one has not much or 
in concluding that the age is not so black as it is painted after all. 
That, too, may well have been the theory of such among the read- 
ers of the New York Judependent as were capable of following our 
author in his ‘loops of flight’ athwart the length and breadth of 
literature. The modern American is nothing if not cultured ; but 
he is not often, we take it, so cultured as the author of the ‘ Letters. 
on Literature,’ and that he “is’ever, or can ever be, so airy in de- 
meanor or so agile of wing as that gentleman has yet, we imagine, 
to be demonstrated.— The Atheneum, 





TEACHER, PHILOSOPHER AND WAG.—The lines which Lord 
Tennyson, a friend and near neighbor of [William George] Ward's. 
later life in the Isle of Wight, has prefixed to this volume, and. 
which we quoted some weeks ago, summarize with true insight 
some of the qualities which won him the esteem of men of every 
shade of opinion, not only of Roman Catholics, but of the best rep- 
resentatives of the broad, high, low, and moderate schools of An- 
glican religious thought. Ward’s character was at once simple 
and complicated. In gentleness, geniality, and kindliness of dispo- 
sition, in fearless search for truth, in outspoken honesty both of 
purpose and expression, in contempt for the assumption of knowl- 
edge which he did not possess, he was simple as a child. His 
frankness won the moral regard of men with whom he had no- 
principles in common. At the same time his mathematical and 
classical attainments, the freshness and independence of his- 
thought, the clearness and keenness of his reasoning powers, the 
quickness, variety, and retentiveness of his memory, extorted uni- 
versal respect. His brilliant social qualities were also an irresist- 
ible source of attraction. He was always the centre of any society 
in which he was placed. Prof. Jowett compares him, mutatzs 
mutandis, to Socrates for skill ‘at tierce and quart,’ and to Falstaff 
for his love of making fun. He was always ready to im- 
personate a Cupid, or, as the scout interpreted it, ‘hact a Cher- 
ubym,’ to go through the latest play, to deliver the best arias ir 
Mozart's or Rossini’s operas in true dramatic style, or to sketch a. 
ballet d’ action on some subject of university interest.— The Ath- 
eneum. 





Mr. HENLEY AND HIS ‘ VERSES.’—It is something over a dozer 
years ago—in fact, I believe it was in 1873 —That William Ernest 
Henley was discovered. A clever Scotch physician, who himself 
was a lover of literature, found in that hospital at Edinburgh called 
‘The Old Infirmary,’ an eager-eyed young man, surrounded by the 
novels of Alexandre Dumas, with which he was trying to beguile: 
the dreary days of enforced confinement. The doctor talked with 
this od¢ patient, became interested in him, and when he went away 
sent Robert Louis Stevenson'to see him. This was the beginning 
of a friendship between these two men which bids fair to last them 
through life. Stevenson dedicated that delightful volume of essays. 
entitled ‘ Virginibus Puerisque’ to Henley, in a letter which is as 
charming as ig ay | else in the book. At the close of it he says > 
‘ These papers are like milestones on the wayside of my life, and 
as I look back in memory there is hardly a stage of that distance 
but I see you present, with advice, reproof, or praise. Meanwhile, 
many things have changed, you and I among the rest; but I hope 
that our sympathy, founded on the love of our art, and nourished 
by mutual assistance, shall survive these little revolutions undimin- 
ished, and, with God’s help, unite us to the end.’ 

In the ‘ Envoy’ to Charles Baxter, with which Henley concludes 
that portion of ‘A Book of Verses’ devoted to his experiences and 
observations in the hospital, he writes of Stevenson (whose name 
he misleadingly spells Lewis). It was, I fancy, under Stevenson’s- 
influence that Henley first came to London and entered on litera- 
ture as a profession. There are some books one reads, 
and respects, and lays away ; others that one reads, mildly approves 
of and forgets; still others which one putsin the little case at the: 
head of one’s bed, and takes down to read in wakeful nights or 
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lazy mornings. .I shall put‘ A Book of Verses’ in the aforesaid 
little bookcase.— Mrs. Moulton in Boston Herald. 





Notes 


LONGMANS, GREEN & Co. announce a series of Epochs of 
American History, uniform with the Epochs of History series. 
The volumes, which will be issued separately, each being complete 
in itself, are to be three in number, as follows:—‘ The Colonies 
{1492-1763),’ by Reuben Gold Thwaites, Secretary of the State 
Historical Society of Wisconsin, author pf ‘ Historic Waterways, 
etc.; ‘Formation of the Union (1763-18829),’ by Albert Bushnell 
Hart, editor of the series; and ‘ Divisim and=Re-Union (1829- 
1889),’ by Prof. Woodrow Wilson of Wesleyan University, author 
of ‘ Congressional Government,’ etc. 


—Mrs. Maud Howe Elliott and Mrs. Florence Howe Hall, having 
undertaken to write an account of the life and education of their 
father’s deaf, dumb, and blind pupil, the late Laura D. Bridgman, 
will be glad to receive any letters, papers, etc., relating to the sub- 
ject. Mrs. Hall’s address is Scotch Plains, New Jersey. 


—A book which describes the western Highlands and islands of 
Scotland as they are not described in Scottish novels and Scot- 
tish song, and as they have seldom been seen by the ordinai 
traveller—‘ Our Journey to the Hebrides,’ by Joseph and Elizabet 
Robins Pennell, with illustrations—will be published by Messrs. 
Harper & Bros. at once. The authors used the account of a 
somewhat similar trip by Boswell and Johnson in place of a guide- 
book. 


—The first of the six volumes of which ‘ The Century Dictionary ’ 
' will consist when completed made its appearance last week. It is 
a large and handsomely bound book of 1200 pages, defining the 
vocabulary from A to Conocephalitidz: 


—A second German translation, by Clara Steinitz, of H. H. 
Boyesen’s ‘ Gunnar’ has recently appeared in the popular Reclam’s 
Universal Bibliothek, Leipzig. The first German version, by Paul 
Jiingling, which appeared nine years ago, gained a wide popularity. 
Prof Boyesen is to deliver at Chautauqua University, during the 
last ee 4 in July, a course of six lectures on the modern novel. 


—Mr. Augustine Birrell is announced as the successful Liberal 
candidate for Parliament in the West Fife district of Scotland. He 
is the author of the ‘Obiter Dicta’ essays and a biography of 
Charlotte Bronté. 


—From the latest London announcements it appears that William 
Allingham has in the press a new volume of poems, entitled ‘ Life 
and Phantasy,’ with a frontispiece by Sir John Millais and a 
design by Arthur Hughes. Also, that W. S. Lilly is about to pub- 
lish a philosophical study of the French Revolution viewed in the 
light of a hundred years’ experience. The work will be called ‘A 
Century of Revolution.’ 


—Ticknor & Co announce ‘ The Moral Ideal: A Historic Study,’ 
by Julia Wedgwood, a work which is said to be the outcome of 
twenty years of study. 


— The Academy says :—‘ Max O’Rell has accepted a second in- 
vitation to lecture in the United States and Canada. His first ap- 
pearance will be in January, at Boston, under the auspices of the 
Press Club.’ 


—In 1880 the late ex-President Woolsey of Yale published for 
private circulation a volume of verse, which shows that this patient, 
reticent scholar had many of the elements of a poet. From the 
opening sonnet, quoted in Zhe Evening Post, it is evident that he 
valued poetry, for its own sake and estimated it as a choice trea- 
sure : 


As one who, strolling on some autumn day 
Through woods with summer’s life no longer crowned, 
Gathers the treasures fallen from many a spray, 
And shows his friends the choicest he has found ; 
So, little book, do I, in life’s decay, 
And seeing close at hand its wintry bound, 
Bid thee, with silent footsteps, go around 
To those that know me best, and whispering say : 


‘ These leaves long pressed within the book of years, 
From which the colors may not quite have fled, 
Seek private audience from kindly ears, 
To tell what thoughts my summer hours once fed, 
Receive them with mild silence ; scorn them not ; 
Let him that sends them be not quite forgot.’ 
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—‘ It may interest many readers of THE CRITIC,’ writes a cor- 
respondent, ‘to know that Miss Winifred Jennings, youngest daugh- 
ter of Capt. G. S. Jennings, U. S. A., retired, is the “ rge Tru- 
man Kercheval,” whose book, “‘ Lorin Mooruck, and Other Indian 
Stories,” recently published by J. Stilman Smith, Boston, has been 
so warmly commended by Herbert Welsh, Edward Everett Hale, 
and Bishop H. B. Whipple. The book has been. most favorably 
reviewed by the press.’ 


*—Mr. John C. Nettleship’s scarce little volume of ‘Essays on 
Robert Browning’s Poetry,’ first published in 1868, is about to be 
republished under the titleof ‘Robert Browning: Essays and 
Thoughts. The book will contain a quantity of new matter. 


—Miss Caroline Fitzgerald of this city, author of ‘ Venetia Vic- 
trix, and Other Poems,’ a volume of considerable promise published 
by Macmillan & Co. some three months since, is reported by a 
cablegram from London to be engaged to marry Lord Edward 
Fitzmaurice, brother of the Marquis of Lansdowne and sometime 
Under Secretary of State for Foreign Affairs. The future Lady 
Edward, though an active member of the American Oriental 
Society, is a young lady not long out of her teens. A cablegram 
from B ris brin wand that Miss Gwendoline Caldwell, who gave 
$300,000 towar agg ewan, Pe Catholic University in this coun- 
try, is engaged to Prince Murat (grandson of Marshal Murat), 
olan mother was a Miss Fraser of Bordentown, N. J. 


—Theodore Child will follow his article on ‘ Palatial Petersburg,’ 
in the July Harper's Magazine, with one on‘ The Kremlin and 
Russian ket? in the August number, even more lavishly illustrated 
than the former. A review of the first half-century of photography, 
beginning with the struggles of Daguerre, will be given by J. Wells 
Champney, in the same magazine, and George H. Hepworth will 
characterize the new American type—the amateur photographer. 
Mary E. Wilkins and M. G. McClelland will be the short story 
writers represented in the number. 


—Mr. Lamont, a Glasgow critic and an intimate friend of John 
Ruskin, has received a letter from Brantwood, Mr. Ruskin’s home, 
saying that he is so ill that there is no immediate prospect of his 
recovery. 


— The Atheneum reports that the principal business transacted 
at the recent Literary Congress at Paris, over which M. Jules 
Simon presided, was the passing of the following resolutions, which 


" it is to be hoped may be imported into the Convention of Berne: 


1. As an author's title to his work includes the sole right to translate 
it, or to authorize its translation, the author, his successors, and assigns 
enjoy the right of translation during the term of copyright, even though 
they may not have the sole right to reproduce the work in its original 
form, 2. There is no reason for an author notifying in any way that he 
reserves the right of translation. 3. There isno ground for limiting the 
period during which the author of a book or Fis representatives may 
translate it. 


—Tennyson’s ‘Daisy’ brought $123 at the recent sale of some 
of his manuscripts and letters in London; the dedication to the 
Queen $150, the Brook $255, Stanzas to the Rev. F. D. Maurice 
$115, and ‘ The Letters’ $92. 


—A movement has been started for the establishment in the 
University of Pennsylvania of a Department of Pedagogics. The 
University being without the necessary funds for this work, two of 
this year’s graduating class have undertaken the raising of $10,000, 
which will provide for a three years’ salary for a pedagogic professor 
and found a library. At the expiration of three years, the Philadel- 
phia Zelegraph believes, the Department will be self-sustaining. 


—The Evening Post reports contributions to forty-five Ameri- 
can colleges during the past year aggregating $3,293,500. This 
does not include $490,000 voted by Congress for a new instruction 
re at the Military Academy, or $100,000 for a new gymnasium 
there. . 


—The Waterbury Amerzcan, one of the smaller but more enter- 
prising of the New England dailies, and a journal that. pays con- 
siderable attention to the literary activity of the age, has been en- 
larged from four to eight pages. 


—Mrs. Anna Holyoke Howard, a frequent contributor to The 
Household, The Woman's Magazine, The Church Union, The 
Churchman, The Mother's Magazine, The Nursery, The Chris- 
tian at Work, and other papers, died very suddenly in Brooklyn on 
June 28 and was interred at Brattleboro, Vt. Her best poems are 


to be found in ‘Woman in Sacred Song.’ She was the daughter 
of the late Hon. Hampden and Mary S. (Jarvis) Cutts, and was 
related to the Holyokes, Dudleys, Pyncheons, Pepperrells, Quincys, 
Sewalls and other New England families. She had written for the 
press since her twentieth year. 



























—Matthew Arnold’s literary executor, Lord Coleridge, has writ- 
ten a paper on the lamented poet and critic for the July number of 
The New Review. Other of the contents of the number are ‘ The 
Eiffel Tower,’ by M. Eiffel, and ‘The Shah of Persia,’ by Lord Castle- 
town. 

—The August Century will contain a chapter on ‘ Lincoln and 
the Churches,’ in which Messrs. Hay and Nicolay will assert that 
the President was ‘a man of profound and intense religious feel- 
ing. They do not attempt to formulate his creed, and question if 
he himself ever did so. He wasnot a communicant of any church, 
and was singularly reserved in regard to his personal religious life, 
~ pie ave repeated and striking proofs of his profound reverence 
and faith. 


—Mr. John C. Nimmo, the London publisher, has just issued 
‘Words on Wellington: the Duke, Waterloo, the Ball,’ by Sir 
William Fraser, Bart. The book promises to be of unusual in- 
terest. 


—To the July Longman’s Clementina Black contributes a paper on 
‘ What High Wages Mean.’ Miss Black has had a wide experi- 
ence among the working women of London. 

—Dr. Robertson Smith, editor of ‘ The Encyclopedia Britannica,’ 
was recently elected Professor of Arabic at Cambridge. 

—According to The Pall Mall Gazette, the recent Stuart exhibi- 
tion has given an impetus to the issue of literature dealing with the 
luckless Stuart dynasty, and one of the handsomest volumes of this 
nature, illustrated with a series of forty plates, will be published in 
the autumn by Macmillan & Co. The character of the work is as- 
sured from the fact that the letterpress will be from the pen of John 
Skelton, C.B. At Mr. Skelton’s sequestered residence in the neigh- 
borhood of Edinburgh, Mr. Froude is a frequent guest. 


—Gen. Lloyd Bryce is quoted as saying to a reporter :—‘ I know 
that the mantle which has fallen from the shoulders of Mr, Rice is 
one that will be worn with difficulty by his successor on The North 
American Review, but I shall endeavor to follow in his footsteps as 
nearly as possible.’ 

—The negotiations for the preservation of the graves of Keats 
and Severn in the Protestant Cemetery at Rome have resulted in a 
convention between the German Embassy and the municipality, 
whereby the latter undertake, at their own expense, to provide that 
the tombs of Keats and Severn shall be preserved in their present 
position, a large space being railed off and ornamented with trees ; 
that all other tombstones and remains shall be removed in such a 
manner as to avoid offence to religious feeling ; and that a consider- 
able enlargement shall be made of the new Protestant cemetery 
adjoining. 





The Free Parliament 


[Communications must be accompanied with the name ana 
address of the correspondent, not necessarily for publication. 
Correspondents answering or referring to any question are 
requested to 72 the number of the question for convenience 


of reference. 
of ref QUESTIONS 


1469.—1. Is Dr. A. Mahon’s ‘ Critical History of the American 
[Civil] War’ recognized as authoritative by military men? 2. Is the 
* Lives of Presidents from Washington to Cleveland,’ by John Frost, 
brought down tothe present day by H. W. French, a good and relia- 
ble biography? If not, where can such a book be had. 3. Is Sydney 
Whitman’s recently issued ‘ Imperial Germany’ to be recommended ? 
4. What is the best recent biography of ex-President Cleveland? 5. Can 
you recommend to me a recent dictionary of American biography on the 
order of Appleton’s, only not near so voluminous, say in one good-sized 
volume of moderate cost ? 6, Please give me the address of Mr. John 
C. Ropes, who writes in Scribner's on Napoleon and subjects relating to 
him. 

FREMONT, N. C. Ww. W. 

[z. We think not. 2. We believe so. 4. Mr. W. O. Stoddard’s, $1.25, 
New York: F. A. Stokes & Bro. 5. Lippincott’s, $12, Philadelphia : 
J. B. Lippincott Co. 6. Care of Scribney’s Magazine, 743 Broadway, 
New York.] 
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1470,—1. Is the word ‘splendid’ ever applied to persons? 2. Is 
Jean Paul Richter’s ‘Flight through Space’ published and attainable ? 
3. Is Jo, in ‘ Little Women’ meant to represent Miss Alcott herself, and 
did Jo in reality marry Laurie ? 

FRESNO, CAL. j.¢. R. 

[z. Yes; but such application is not common among purists. ] 





1471.—The Free Parliament is requested to state whence the follow- 
ing passages are taken : 


1. For while the tired waves, vainly breaking, 
Seem heie no painful inch to gain, 
Far back, through creeks and inlets making, 
Comes silent, flooding in the main. 


2. Old things need not be therefore true, 
brothe- man, nor yet the new : 
Ah! stillawhile the old thought retain. 
And yet consider it again. 


3. Liberty isa gift that never can be given 

R By all the powers of Earth and Heaven. 

4. The Aorist was made for man, and not man for the Aorist. 
5. Inshadowy thoroughfares of thought. 


6. The friendship of pure-minded and cultivated women, a good library and half the’ 
day in the open air constitute the primary conditions of true well-being. * 


’ g, Idolatries of the forum and the market-place. 

8. Subtlest asserter of the soul in song. 

OsHAWA, ONTARIO, CAN. R.M. 

[1. It is from A. H. Clough’s ‘Say Not the Struggle Naught Availeth 
—the last poem in the collective edition of the poet recently issued by 
Macmillan & Co.] 





Publications Received 


Receipt of new publications is acknowledged in this column. Further notice of 
any work will depend upon itsinterest and importance. 
the publication is issued in New York. 


When no address is giten 


Abbott, Lyman. Signs of Promise, $1.50 ... 
Alexander, Mrs. A Crooked Path. $1...... ‘ 
American Coin. By the Author of Aristocracy. 
Arnold, Sir E. In my Lady’s Praise. $1.25 
Badlam, A. B. A Primer 
Bickford, L.H. A Ho 
Braddon, M. E._ The 


-Fords, Howard & Hulbert: 
..-Henry Holt & Co 
-...D. Appleton & Co: 
oston: Roberts Bros: 
-Boston: D.C H 
Chicago: C. H. 
wee ser esse sadeens. so Bim 
Browning, R. (Poetical Works. Vol. XV.) $1.50. 
Macmillan & Co. 
Carey, R. N. The Search for Basil Lyndhurst. 3joc.............. F. F. Lovell & Co. 
Cooper,S W, Three Days. $1............. «4. Philadelphia: J. B. Lippincott Co. 
De Banville, T. Socrates and his Wife. Tr. by C. Renauld........ 58 Water Street. 
Debora Death: A Novel. ; G. W. Dillingham. 
Epitaphs, Original and Selected..................-+ Louisville, Ky: J. S. Clark & Co, 
Faulhaber, O. One Year Course in German Boston : D. C. Heath & Co. 
Faulhaber, O. Onkel und Nichte......... Boston: D. C, Heath & Co. 
Forestry Congress, Proceedings. Dec., 1888 Washington: Gibson Bros. 
Goddard, F. B. The Art of Selling. soc..... ...Baker & Taylor Co. 
Grote and Segur. Two Great Retreats. 60c... .......... -Boston: Ginn & Co. 
Hale, E. E. Sunday-School Stories on the Golden Texts. Part II. $1. 
Boston; Roberts Bros. 
Hale, L. P., and Whitman, Mrs. B. Sunday-School Stories for Little Children, 
: 1... Boston : Roberts Bros. 
Hannan, Chas. A Swallow’s Wing. soc... Cassell & Co. 
Hardy, A.S. But Yeta Woman. s5oc............ Boston: Houghton, Mifflin & Co. 
Hodgkins, L. M. Guide to Study ofthe igth Century Authors. 
Boston : D. C. Heath & Co. 
Homer’s Iliad. Books I., II., III. Ed. by T. D. Seymour. a 
oston: Ginn & Co. 
ensen, Wm. Die Braune Eric. Ed. by E. S. Joynes...Boston: D. C. Heath & Co. 
dy of Louisiana, A. Clip her Wing; or, Let her Soar ? G. W. Dillingham. 
Mercer, Archibald G. Christand His Teachings. $2......A. D. F. Randolph & Co 
N. Y. State Board of Charities. Annual Report for 1888....... ......+s e008 bany. 
Omar Khayyam. Rubaiyat. Tr. by J. H. McCarthy. .......London: David Nutt. 
Paying the Penalty, and Uther stories. By Chas. Gibbons and others. 
: T. Y. Crowell & Co. 
Raymond, Grace. How They Kept the Faith. $1 «o...... A.D. F. Randolph & Co: 
Richards, Ellen H. Domestic Economy in Public Education. 
New York College for the Training of Teachers. 
Roney, T.C. Outline Historical Map of England....... Boston: D, C. Heath & Co.. 
Russell, W. Clark. Willlam Dampier. 60c........+-.20- wessss0s Macmillan & Co. 
St. Simon, Pages Choisies des Mémoires du Duc de, Ed. by A. N. Van Daell. 
Boston: Ginn & Co. 
-A. D. F. Randolph & Co.. 
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Slosson, Annie T. Fishin’ Jimmy. 6oc.. 

Steele, G.M. Outlines of Bible Study............ 
hree Times Tried. By B. L. Farjeon and others.... ....... 

Uchard, M. Tr. by 4. D. Hall. My Uncle Barbasson.. Bosto: 

Van Zile, Edward. The Last of the Van Slacks. soc 

Walsh, Marie. His Wife, or His Widow ? soc.. 

Whitman, Henry. The Washingtons and their Connec 


Winter J.S. Sophy Carmine, 











ion w ‘ 
Boston: Damrell & Upham. 
MO aaa ass catubecccess aseased F. F, Lovell & Co. 








The fact that the heart of the Catskill Mountains is now only five hours’ ride from 
New York, makes the air no less pure, and the scenery no less grand and beautiful. 
Whether tourists approach the Mountains by boats or cars, they should always buy 
their tickets via the Ulster and Delaware Railway, which, starting from Rondout 
(Kingston), takes its passengers over the most direct as well as the most picturesque 
route, Tickets may be bought and baggage checked direct to the Overlook Mountain 
House, Grand Hotel, Hunters, Tannersville, and the Laurel, Kaaterskill and Cats- 
kill Mountain Houses. 








THE SAUVEUR SUMMER COLLEGE OF LANGUAGES. 


(Removed from Amherst, Massachusetts, and Oswego, New York, to Burlington, Vt.) 
OURTEENTH SEssion: JuLy 8TH TO AUGUST 16TH. 

Brancues TauGut :— French, German, Italian, Spanish, Modern Greek, the Ro- 
mance Languages, Anglo-Saxon and Early English, English Literature and Rhetoric, 
Latin, and Ancient Greek. 

For Board and Rooms address Miss H. L. Burritt, Burlington, Vt. 

Just Out :—Lzes CHansons DE BERANGER wiTH HisTorIcAL ,COMMENTARY AND 
Notss, $1.25. A copy will be sent to teachers at half price. 

For circulars address, Dr. L. Sauveur, Copley Terrace, Roxbury, Boston, Mass. 
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